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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT PRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 

THURSDAY = April 21, at 5 o’clock. Prof. a MAC- 
FADYEN, M.D. B8c., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘The Blood 
and some of its Probiems’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, April 23, at 5 o'clock, Prof DEWAR, M.A. LL.D. D.Sc. 
§€.R.S., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘Hydrogen: Gaseous, 
Liquid, and Solid.’ Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY, April 25, at 3 o’elock, Prof. LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
M.A., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘The Fariy Art of Siena.’ 
Halt-a-Guinea. 


Ret 4s HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
(Incorporated by Roya! Charter.) 

An ORDINARY oe terete of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, April 23, at 5 p.m., in CLIFFURD'S INN HALL, Fleet 
Street, when Mr. E. A. LEWIS will read a Paper on ‘ The Development 
of Industry and Commerce in Wales dusing the Middle Ages.’ 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec 








LK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT MEETING 

of the SOCIETY will be held in connexion with the LONDON 
SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION in the THEATRE, BURLING- 
TON GARDENS, W., on APRIL 22 (belng the Eve of Shakespeare 
Day), when Mr ISRAEL GOLLANC Z — deliver an Address, entitled 
«The Fabric of oy Dream.’ Chair wiil be pe at 815 by the Pre- 
sident. Carriages ai FP. A. MILNE, Secretary. 

11, Old Square, Lincoln's Ina, W.C. 


ONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. —A 
_4 MEETING of the Society will be held in connexion with the 
LONDON SHAKESPEARE Sey DT EH in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W., on RIL 24. when Mr. T. FAIRMAN 
ORDISH, F.8.A., will deliver a LECTURE with Lantern oneage rg Try 
entitled ‘Shakespeare and London.’ Chair will be taken at 8.1 
~—- t 10. BEKNARD GOMME, Hon. = 
8 Clifford’ s Inn, EC. 


ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 

1908.—For PROGRAMME of ARRANGEMENTS and Tickets 

for the Meetings on 22nd and 24th, as announced above, address the 
Drescror, 16, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


Rerat LITERARY FUND. 


113TH ANNIVERSARY, FRIDAY. April 24, at 7 for 7.30 p.u., at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS. Dinner Tickets Une Guinea each. 
Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. D.8.0., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
G.C Moore-Smith, Esq. 
Alexander Moring, Esq. 
John Murray, Esq. F.S.A. 
J. ©. Nesfield, E-q. 
Ludwig Neumann, 2.5 
Henry “ppexheim. Es 
J.C. ig eng Esq., b.u. J.P. 
Dr. J. 8. Phené, LL. D FS.A. 
iowland E. 
i 














Sir John Aird, Bart. MP. 

Sidney Appleton, pnd 

Thomas G. Bain 

= "Grace the ‘bake of Bedford, 


Frits B. Behr, ng 

Richard Hentley, F: 8q. F.S.A. 

Henry L. Bischoffsheim, Esq. 

E. W. Brabrook, Erq C.B. F.S.A. 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co 
Ltd. * Soggy age of Punch). 

The H Mr. Justice Gainsford 


Brace 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckley 


Prothero, Esq. 
Charles Robert Rivington, Esq. 


The Lord Rothschild, G.C.V.0. 


(; BEEK FESTIVAL of ST. GEORGE. 


A “TE DEUM” will be sung at ST. PETER’S rege agen greyed 
WINDMILL STREET, W.. on WEDNESDAY, May 6, at 7 P.x., in com- 
memoration of the Fortieth Year of the Reign of his Majesty the King 
of the Hellenes. 

The Greek Oration will be delivered by Dr. JOHN pe tes hot 
OL ha and the Sermon preached by the Rev Prof. MAHAFF 

D.C.L. Mus D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Knight 
of the Order of the Redeemer. 

DINNER will be at8p™m. ~ the CRITERION RESTAURANT. The 
DUKE of ARGYLL. and the REGIUS PROFESSORS of 
GREEK in the UNIV ERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE will 
be the guests of the evening. 

Seats will be reserved on application to Mr. Zica 1orrt, 3, Plowden 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


T2 K NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—THIRTIETH 

EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, 
rota eo | aaeiey Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W. Admis- 
sion 1 


‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
UNIQUE INVESTMEN 
Offered to London Booksellers and their } 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalme ents), and obtain the right to par- 
be on in the following advantages : 

Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 











PROVIDENT 


exists 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots po get Hertford- 
shire) ‘te aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuit, 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH All these are available not = Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young child 

EIGHTH. The payment of the sabeoriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorce Larner, 

, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


REQUIRED. INDEXING or TRANSLATION 
from FRENCH or GERMAN —K.., 136, Elgin Avenue, W. 








ITERARY and other RESEARCH at the 

4 BRITISH MUSEUM or elsewhere, ls. 6d.an Hour. French and 

German Tfranslations.—L. R., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS (Literature, 
Science ).—Experienced LADY, highly r 
to responsible work, has LEISURE. Research, Sub-Rditing, &c. 
French, German, Italian.—Address Museum, Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 











Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. | Alfred de gee mila c.V.O. 
.C.M.G. Leovold Esq 
J. Frederick Chance, Esq. C.V.0. 


J. F. Cheetham. Esq 
W. J. Courthope, maa C.B. D.Litt. bold, Bart. G.C.B. G.¢ 

Esq Hugh Stowell Scott, Eeq. 
Charles L Shadwell, az D.C.L. 
‘The Hon W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 
Reginald J. Smith, Esq K.C. 
The Proprietors of the Sphere. 
W Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq. 
William Stebbing, Esq 
BK Steinkopff. Exq 
Julian sturgis, Esq 
eg ee Esq. 
H. F Tr ippe 
T. Fisher U nh Esq 
Henry Wagner, Esq 
Joha Ward. E«q. F.8.A. 
A. P. Watt, o 
Moberly,| H G W ells Esq 
Juius Wernher, Esq. 


reach the Secretary not later than 


The Right Hon. Sir Horace Rum- 
.M.G. 


J. W. Cross, 

F. C. Danvers, Esq 

Sir Clinton F. Dawkins K.C.B. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 

H. Weston Eve, Fsq 

William Ellerby Green Esq. 

William Heinemann, Esq. 

Mauriee Hewlett. Esq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln. 

T. Norton Longman, Esq 

Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 

Sir a Martin, 
C. 


A. E. W. Mason, Esq. 
3. Frank Mathieson, —_ 
= Canon R. 


K.C.B. 





Applications for cag should 
the first post of APRIL 
Donations, for which ie Committee appeal, may be sent to 
. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT IN<TILUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
ANNUAL DINNER, 
TUESDAY, MAY 12. 


Sir JOHN LENG, who has kindly promised to preside, has issued 
the following address 


“The C ot the dors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution have for some time past been pushing the usefal work of 
——_ Institution to the uttermost parts of the United Kingdom. 

en extending its benevolence.and urging upo» all men and 
wonneah engaged as publishers, whole-xalers. and retailers of news- 
papers the advisability of becoming members of the Institution in the 
days of their re prosperity as a provision in case of their 
ever needing ai 

“During the oe year several additions have been made to the list 
‘of pensioners in cases of members who have contributed for years to 
the —— Fand, and who had been disabled by their advanced 
age, blindness, or other infirmities. 


“The a laudable effort to extend the Institution’s good — 

has my hearty support as a proprietor and editor of provincial new 

papers, and with tne double object of helping the Committee in thelr 
mission to newsvendors and raising the nds n for the 

conanet of such an Institution as this, | have cheerfully consented to 

Riss is, at the Sixty-fourth annual Fest:val on Tuesday evening, 
y 12, at De Keyser's Roya! Hotel, Victoria Embankment.” 


Dinner Tickets (for Lady or Gentleman) may be had at One G 
‘each, or this item may be merged in a donation if desired a 


ply to the Secretary, W. WILKIE ve 
Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, E.C. — 





and 








(TRAVELLED OXFORD GRADUATE, unmarried, 

Tayiorian Scholar in Spanish, speaking French. Italian, Spanish, 
German, Rusejan, sound et pest knowledge, desires SECRETARY- 
SHIP or similar position. om y C. O., Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





IBRARIAN or SECRETARY.—GENTLEMAN, 
4 age 30, desires post in either capacity. Good qualifications and 
address, and exc-edingly well recommended. Moderate nulding = 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIBU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., 
Late Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two of 24 Guineas and Three 





of 12 Guineas per annum) open to ate 12-14 years old. 

EXAMINATION on JUNE 16 _— 17. 

For particulars apply to A. C. , Registrar. 

SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL, 27 

. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 
R° YAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 75!. to 40l., and several 
Bursaries of 301, tenable for Three Years at the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held from JUNE 39 
to JULY 4, 1903. Names must be entered before JUNE1. The College 
prepares Students for London Degrees, and also for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. Inclusive Fee, 90/. a year. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the Secrerary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green 8.0., Surrey. 





LADY who has for the last ton years been at 
the head of a large London Day-School has REMOVED with 
her Boarders to WORTHI Resident ota includes English and 
Foreign Mistresses. Visiting Masters. Pp for all 
tions. Highest references. Terms moderate. Separate Cubicles. 
Tennis. Croquet, Gymnasium, Hockey, Cycling, Riding. —Mies Fisuer, 
Church House, Heene, Worthing. 


(HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


TubDpor HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.F. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, Todd), 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal -Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
First-rate Modern Education. eager G. Seeley, F R.S., J. 











Churton tone M.A., H. E. Malden, bef pmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia. RC M., E. Pradeau (Paris - oo ene ), P. roeving | (Lei sic 5 
A. P. Huguenet, Terrick Williams, C. Jerram, M.A., Large \- 


dent Staff and highly qualified English and Foreign nt ae ., 
Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, py eee Bicycling. Grounds 
over Four Acres. Large Gyt Special to Health, 
Matron, trained Nurse. 





on 


iP P 








Address Srcrerary, care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Build 
Chancery Lane, E.C 





GENTLEMAN of extensive business and 
financial experience pty , OCCASIONAL ASSISTANCE as 
SECRETARY or otherwise. Goo , Cor Terms 
Moderate.—Address H. A., care of rn w.v ickers, 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


L ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL is VACANT. 
The Master must be a Graduate of some University of the United 
Kingdom. | 














(12 copies of each) should be sent 
before = lst = b May, 1903, to the undersigned, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 
Ww. H cada TE, Clerk to the Governors. 
30, Cable Street, Lancaste 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL of the 
FOUNDATION of JOHN HARRISON (Seneme 1874), 
at GREAT CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 

A VACANCY will occur at the END of the SUMMER TERM in the 
Office of HEAD MASTER to the MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 
by the resignation the Rev Canon 8.€. Armour, D.D_ All applica- 
tions and copies of T from Candid: for that appointment 
(who must have graduated at some University within the British 
Empire. and shall not exceed 40 years of age on the 29th pearing 
1903) must be sent to tne Crerk or THE Governors (Merchant Taylors’ 
Company), Merchant Taylors’ Hail, Threadneedle Street, EC.,on or 
before the 30th of May next The duties will commence after the 
Commer Holidays. — Any further information wm and Forms of 

may be by the CLERK oF THE 











Sercameen. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN COMMERCE age ipso FINANCE. 
The COUNCIL invite for ata stipend 
of 2001. perannum. The Lecturer wilt Any ates to enter upon his 
duties on OCTOBER 1, 1903. 
Applications should be sent to the undersigned on or before MAY 9. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 




















S!- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 

The SUMMER SESSION will cath on MAY 1. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 1451. to 522. 10s., for which 
Students who join in May are eligible, will be competed for on 
SEP EMBER 22 and 23. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—A CLASS for the JANU- 
ARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on MA 

For Calendar and full a apply, personally or by letter, to 


the Meoicat Scuoot SEcRETAR 
‘H. A. CALBY, M.D. F R.C.P., Dean. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 





COLLEG 


The SUMMER SESSION will ae on MAY 1, 1903. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the “ollegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds Scholerships and Prizes 
of tne aggregate vaive of nearly 900/. are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London 
University Examinations, for the F.R.CS., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket ye 

For further particulars apply, personally or by ter, to Mr. 
W. Dovotas Harmer, M.C.(Cantab.), Warden of the’ college, St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
A School of the University of London. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on May 1 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 beds 

‘Twenty-six Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes of the value 
of more than 500i. are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of wa aaa and other App are open to 8! 
after qual) ficat! 

A Readente’ Chat forms part of the Medical School buildings ; and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
— in 40 minutes from the Hospital. peng 

m2 


pe a ul may be ob 
Medical cretar R. ENDLB. 
” H. G. TURNBY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 
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The extensive and interesting Library of the late /. TAYLOR 





—_ 
N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 


Resident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, Lady Professors and 


JUST ISSUED. 


A JUBILEE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, 
and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 
the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and 





Teachers, Ré titrices, Chaperons. Companions, Lady 
Cenaiich and beg a de ) introduced for British Isles and Avroad. Schools 








EP UCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CU., who, from their gem i and oars al knowledge of | Op 


the best Schools for a and Girls, an 
and Abroad, will furnish careful sélections if pb wy with detailed 


requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, 


Geographical | 2.4, Z.chen, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
COArcieat pee, of FRENCH BOOKS, at fn mie 


reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. 
JETRY, DRAMA UsIC. V. BEAUX AR’ = 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. OE! 
LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 








O LECTURE and LITERARY SOCIETIES.— 

Season 1903-4.—FOUR LECTURES, ‘Strange Scenes Witnessed 

and Famous Ram Met,’ ‘ Bohemia of To-Day : her People and their 

Country,’ Bgypt f To-Day,’ ‘Russia’s Tsars and their Coronation 

its.’ All illustrated sully by Photos taken by the Lecturer, 

JAMES BAKER, F.R.G 5S. ist.Soc. (see ‘ Who’s Who’), who also 

ures on Technical and Commercial Education in Europe. Times.— 

“ Vivid idea of people.” leen wnal.—‘‘ Graphic and charming.” 
i Mercury.—“ Most interesting, vivid, and popular manner.’’ 

For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or Tue Lecrurne AGENcY, 

Outer Temple, London. 


Sey csconttenta BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
De icranemhor, by — India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Delon slator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asia Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
“rn a ‘County Re Special 8 
‘own and County Records Indexed. c! stem of a ir 
Indexing. Lib ee = rted English, 
French, and German. Technical ‘Transitions into and trom all 
as 8. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Ty — 
lew Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work ‘i London 


ead Berlin. 


ppoinronenagl MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

rately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at ls.), Carbon Copies at onetnivd of Vath by Miss H. 8, 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


YPE-W RITING.—Neat, prompt, accurate, from 
Le 














IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
—— fey Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; eos illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and cas Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
aon es issued and sent 7h free on application. Books Bought.— 
atTER T. Spencer, 27 Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, ——— Street, Covent Garden, London; 
a 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


oataLoeuns on application. 


POOKBUYERS. .—Books in all Departments of 
at Prices. Genuine Bargains. CATA- 
LOGUES free.—J. Batpwin, 133, Monier Road, Victoria Park, London, E, 


A®4 ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
RBSS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEZUM on 
FEBRUARY 28. Full List will be sent on application. 


[300KS, rare First Editions, illustrated, part 
r- — FOR SALE. List sent.—Box 40, at Horncastle’s, Cheap- 
le, E.C. 


OOKS WANTED.— 25s. each Work offered.— 
rical Goonranhe, 2 vols. —Freeman’s Sicily, 

















Freeman's Hist 
4 vols. 1891— Browning's Bells and gp ana 1841—Brownin 
— Paracelsus, 1835 —T rown’s Schooldays, First 





*... oo r 1,000. Highest references. 
a speciality. French, — Branches. aie Micue., 48, 


Rotheonitd Street, West Norwood, 8. 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, p Peper, 2 Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, per rds. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
juantities.— Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 


don, E.C. 


UTHOR®’ MSS. accurately and quickly TYPE- 

WRITTEN, Is. per 1.000 words. Special terms for over 10,000 

words. French ‘Translations.—Miss Kennepy, 36, St. Augustine's 
Road, Bedford. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 

a ying. Circulars, &c., Duplica' cated. Lessons given. Usual terms. 

orange Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
rdens, Hammersmith Road, 


UTHORS’ Mss., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. kn orders ned, 
erected and returned without delay.—M. Loverr, 7, Vernon K 
Clapham, 8. W. 


RTICLES, STORIKS, PLAYS, SERMONS, 
aro agg to be TYPEWRITTEN. Very best work and com- 
lete accuracy. 9d. Pt 1,000 words.—M. Srvarrt, 11, Moreton Place, 


P 
St. Gesras’ 's Square, 

















8 
Edition, 1857—Barke’s Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883—Children 
of the Cha; 1864— Omar Kbayyam, paper covers, 1859—Brewer’s 
Henry VIII. 3 vols. 188{—Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 
Chaffers's Keramic Gallery, 2 vols. lg 7s —e Songs, pub. x 
<oaeeees. 1834—Prometheus Bound (Poems), 1 ‘oems, by J. R., 
—Poems, by Melanter, mage omy Italian Literature, 2 a 
$81—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851 — 
‘ewlett’s Earthwork out of See. Ly om 8 Essays, 2 vols. 
890 ley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Des, edies, 3 vols. 1871— 
Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols op 
Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818—Tennyson’s Poems. 
vols. 1842—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Queen Mother, Pickering, 
1866—Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 1892—Apuleius, 1893, and North’s 
Plutarch, 6 vols. Tudor Trans., 1895—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vals. 1875— 
Lamb’s Album Verses, ee Ballads, 1798—Dawkins’s Cave 
Husting and Early Man, 1874-1880—Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838— 
Ballads, ea wh 4 vols. 1839—Wilde’s Woman of No 
mportance, 1894; eee Fan, 1893; Salome, 1894— 
Hayward’s Essays, 2 4 vole: 1858 or 1874— Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 
1852—Churchill, "Poetical haggaer 3 ‘vols. 1844. Please report all First 
Editions and P Copies of any well-known Authors; all 
Sporting Books; and all Works. issued in Numbers illustrated by 
Alken, ikshank, Phiz, Leger og &c. High prices paid. 
Books for Sale and Wanted, Cash or Exchange. Ky far the most 
valuable Stock in Birmingha x, Please state wants.— Baker's Great 
Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UTOGRAPHS.—A COLLECTION of rare 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS FOR SALE.—W. M., 12, Edith Villas 
West Kensington, W. 


In BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 

No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 





























'PYPE-WKHITING undertaken by highly educated 


pany 
Wells. 


BROWN, Esq., of Gibraltar House, EKainburgh. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 20, and Four Followin Days, 
oc recisely, the vn meg” and Srve. LIBRARY of the 

late JOHN TAYLOR BROW: L. A (Scot.), of Gibraltar 
| ony Edinbu a Vice President’ of the ‘Barly Scottish Text Society, 
&c., Author a bliomania,’ &e., comprising a. large number of Books 
a graphy, Family 
y of *acotiand (ma my scarce valuable)—First 
ings of Celebrated English and Scottish Lena 
including irowning. Burns (with the — Kilmarn Edition of 
his Poems), 8 T. Coleridge, Cowper, Defoe, De Quincey, Carlyle, John 
Galt, en eg William Hazlitt, James Hogg, D Hume, Keats, Charles 
Lamb, Landor, John Locke, Milton, Jo. Ritson, Ruskin, Sir 
Walter Boott, Shelley, Southey. Swift, Sir Henry 2 alto Tennyson, 
Thackeray, James Thomson, Aubrey de Vere Horace W: George 
I one ‘illiam Wordsworth, &c.. several with inverestion, nis. Notes 

by the various oe as described in. Dr Brown's Pyeng ile 
Publications of th and other Clubs— 
Bibliographical Works of Dibdin and others—Fine Art and Illustrated 
Books—Commonwealth and Civil War Books and Pamphlets—Bibles— 
Testaments — Greek and Latin Classics and Works in General 


iterature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 

A FURTHER PORTION of the famous Collection of Manu- 
scripts and Autograph Letters of the late Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, herpes sega’ 


Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, * April 27. and Five Followi og Days, 
1 o'clock recleely. « FURTHER POKTION of the CLASSICAL. FIs. 














TORICA PHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other MANU- 
SCRIPTS and AUTUGRAPH LETTFRS of the late Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S , &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 


Thirlestaine’ House, Cheltenham, including nearly veal volumes on 
vellum, together with extensive C»llections of Char Deeds, and 
Rolls rela ng te English and Welsh Counties— Biblical, Classical, 
Medical, Astronomical, and Legal Works, among which are Biblia, 
Psalters, racton sop, Czsar, Cassianus, Guicho, Innocentius, 
Macrobius, Martial, Plato, Prudentius, Statuta, Simo de Janua, Virgil, 
Year-Books — early Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Higden, 
Turpin, Normandy, Bohemia. Peter of Blois, Chartier, the Popes, &c , 
with Royal Wardrobe books and Rolls—important Collections for the 
history of France, and for Amboise, Arras, Avignon, Bordeaux, Caen, 
Metz, Paris, Fontainebleau, Rouen, St Denis, Vernon, &c.—and 8 
valuable series of Autograph Letters, including Lord Chesterfield, 
Rurnet. Desmoulins, Card, Fesch. Garrick, gy Ba Genlls, 
Henri Il.,1V., Henry VIIL., C Lamb, Lafayette, La N James I. 
7 II., Louis XIII., XIV., Xv., Marie de Medici, Napoleon, Shelley, 

oltaire 

May “at viewed two days prior. 
crown each. 


Catalogues may be had, price ha'fa 





Curiosizies.— TUESDAY, April 21, at half-past 12 o’ciock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, 
and other ANTIQUITIES—Oriental China and Robes—New Guinea, 
Dervish, and African Curios—Royal George Relics—China and Bronzes 
from Japan—and the usual assortment of Curios from all parts. 
On view day prior, 10 to 4, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


application. 


Photographic Cameras, Lenses, Photographic Accessories and 
Apparatus of all kinds, Microscopes for all kinds of Scientific 
and Elementary Research, Scientific Instruments and Ap- 
paratus, 

FRIDAY, April 24, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street. Covent Garden, Londo on, Ww.c,, STUDIO and 
HAND PHOTUGRAPHIC CAMERAS by Best Makers, and fine 
LENSES; also a quantity of Accessories and Apparatus - Surveying 
and Drawing Instruments—Tools—good Lathe and Chucks—Electric 
Apparatus—Dynamos and Motors— Model Engines and Machinery— 
Microscopes Ross. Watson, and others, with complete Set of 
Accessories—Field and Astronomical Telescopes and Field Glasses 
(Binocular)—Books and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 till 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 











Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Bore thorough _ acquaintance — ‘Modern’ +" 
, Revision, ' pen Mt, —Tuz Cam- 

BRIDGE 4 kk Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, Ww.c. 


YPE-WRITING. — SERMONS, AUTHORS’ 

MBS., &c , carefully and pote executed, 9d. ate 000 words; 

19,000 and over, 7d &e. —Miss C. Massie, 
56, Elsenham Street, Southfields, London, sw. 


iH MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
rehase of News r Properties, undertake Valuati 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations ond Audit e phe oe gg | 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

















HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, —Established 187 9. 
The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with y Publishers, =~ Terms and Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. 34. Pa Row 


A THENZUM PRESS. — JOHN EDWARD 
RATS oa tence ta a8 Sorts 
PERIODICAL PRINTING —13, Bream’ sil'kinds of Book: NEWS, yy 




















Catalogues, 
ATALOGUE, No. 37. —Drawings | of the Early 
English School— Lucas’s Mi after ‘Turner's 


Liber Studiorum—Engravings after Turner, Ton &c.—Illustrated 
Books—Kelmscott Press—Doves Press— Works by John Ruskin Post 
free, Sixpence.—Wa. Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


LbEBiaGgHekto x8’*s 


CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
imile, price 2s. 








Part IV. G—H, with 120 Ill i in Fi 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 

Parts I. and Ii. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
ax ® D-F, ,, 120 ” » 2s. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS Possess 
amar SDRITAIN, ond they will be ghetto ban hen expe 





Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


searc 
from their large 8! 





Sales by Auction. 


THE ARGYLL GALLERY, 7, ARGYLL STREET, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. beg to annource 

that the ARGYLL GALLERY is OPEN ‘. for the receipt 

of Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, Mini . ings, Coins, 
Medals, and Stamp Collections. 


ESSRS, GLENDINING & CO. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION as follows :— 


On TUESDAY, April 21, and Following Day, an 
exceptionally fine SERIES of ENGLISH COINS. collected by a | 
MEMBER of the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY of LONDON. The Collec. 
tion oe Examples from the Bergue, Hawkins, Yorke Moore. 
Lake Pi Halliburton Young, Brice, and Mon' e Cabinets, and 
facketant some of the choicest Examples of the English Series known. 
Also a fine RANGE of CROWN PIECES, the Property of a PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR. 








On TUESDAY, April 28, and Two Following 
Days, a COLLECTION of GOLD and SILVER COINS, MILITARY 
and NAVAL MEDALS and DECORATIONS. 

progeis caaienitenin 





BOSS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
fully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by ‘AUCTION 1 at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 
On MONDAY, April 20, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
—- and DRAWINGS of the late J. GLOVER, Esq., and 
On TUESDAY, April 21, at 1 o’clock, EARLY 
OBJECTS of ART, the Property of a GENTLEMAN; and OLD 
ph ly PORCELAIN of the late HARRIET, LADY BELLINGHAM 


On WEDNESDAY, April 22, at 1 o’clock, 
ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOO: 

On THURSDAY, April 23, at 1 iad OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE o the late Admiral Sir E. BRIDGES 
RICE, K C.B., and from various Pri 

On FRIDAY, April a 3 at ry o’clock, valuable 
JEWELS, the Property of a LADY, deceased ; and other fine JEWELS 
and LACE. 

On FRIDAY, April 24, at 2 o’clock, OLD 
VINTAGE PORTS and choice CHAMPAGNES. 

On SATURDAY, April 25, at 1 o’clock, im- 
portant PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, and of the EARLY ENGLISH 








Sale of Natural History Specimens, 
TUESDAY, April 28, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M&.”.. J. 0. STEVENS will OFFER, at 1 his Rooms, 


g Street. Covent Garden. London, W.C., several very fine 
COLLECTIONS of HEADS and HORNS of "ANIMALS. ‘BIG GAME) 
from AFRICA and NORTH AMERI('A—Bird Skins in great variety— 
rare British-taken and Foreign Birds’ Eggs—Black-winged Kite and 
other rare Indian Birds’ Eegs—very fine Lion, Tiger, and Leopard 
Skins; also other fine Skint Entomological and Egg Cabinets in 
Mah and Pine b: st Makers. 

anogany day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


application. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on TUESDAY. April 21. and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Malton’s Pievures ue View of 
Dublin, Coloured i —Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire, 3 vols. 
urtho) oll—The Century Dictionary 10 vols —Palmer’s 
Index to ‘the Times, 1830-1895 —Chetham Society's Publications, 126 vols. 
—Grote’s Greece, 10 vois.—Tennyson’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols. 
—Ben Jonson's Works, 9 vols.—also a Portion of the L Y 
of a GENTLEMAN, comprising ‘Topographical and Antiquarian 
Books, Standard Works in History, Travel, Kiography, Fiction, &c. 
To be viewed and catalogues had. 





Selected Portion of the valuable Library of the late Prof. H. R. 
HELWICH, F.S.S8., Member of the Philological Society, §c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms. 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. MAY 6, the above LIBRARY, comprising rare Books in 
Philol and Kindred ‘sub iects— Early Dictionaries and Grammars by 
Eliot, Florio, Cotgrave, an others—Standard Books on Bibliography, 


rt, Archwology, &c. 
- sid Catalogues are preparing. 





Rare and valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of 
the late A. T. JE EBB, Esq., removed from Ellesmere; @ 
Collection of Harly Printed Books and Books with W "oodcuts. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W 
on THURSDAY, May 7, and Following Day, RARE and VALU ABLE 

§ as above, comprising Virgilii (pera, Giunta, 1519—Ariosto, 
Il Furivso, 1533 and other Works from the Early Italian Presses 
—Ptolomeus J. Scotus, 1520—French Hore, on Vellum, with Minia- 
tures—interesting MS Genealogical Pedigrees, illuminated ; also fine 
Dated, Armorial, and other Kook plates — Early Impressions ‘of Mezzo- 
tint and other Engravings (a few in Colours) by or after Bartolozzi, 
Cousins, Reyno!ds, Morland, and others. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


SALES by AUCTION, &c., continued on p. 484. 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S SPRING LIST. 


—_—_—ooerr’'V17V—V—v—roeee—=w_—=*<S0—0_0 ooh ee eee 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR: a Biographical Sketch. By Bernarp ALDERSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(Ready shortly. 


The LIFE of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Murar Hatsreap. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
GERMANY: the Welding of a World Power. By Wotr von Scutersranp. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
MEMOIRS of a CONTEMPORARY: being Reminiscences by Ida Saint-Elme, Adventuress, of her Acquaint- 


—— rr Makers of French History, and of her Opinions concerning Them. From 1790 to 1815. Translated by LIONEL STRACHEY. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 12s. 


HOME LIFE UNDER the STUARTS, 1603-1649. By ExizaserH Goprrey. With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


ENGLAND’S MISSION by ENGLAND’S STATESMEN: Chatham to Chamberlain. Edited by Arraur MEE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


TWO YEARS at the FRONT with the MOUNTED INFANTRY. The Diary of Lieut. B. MorLLeR. With Photo- 


gravure Illustrations and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. By Avan Burcoyne, F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
The RECORDS of the HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA, from its Institution in 1839 to 1902. Compiled by 
HERBERT THOMAS STEWARD. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. net. {Ready shortly. 
HYPNOTISM: its History, Practice, and Theory. By J. Mitne Bramwe.i, M.B.C.M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
The MOTOR CAR YEAR BOOK (1903-4). Edited by W. Uttey. With a specially prepared Map of Great Britain giving 
all Main Roads. Crown 8vo, leather, with flap, 12s. net. [Ready shor tly. 


AMERICAN MASTERS of PAINTING: being Brief Appreciations of some American Painters, illustrated 


with Examples of their Work. By CHARLES H. CAFFIN. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 
THE PARSON’S LIBRARY.—Il. 
A HANDBOOK of CHURCH LAW. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 
GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES, 
PARIS. Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition, with New Plans. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIMPLE COOKERY: including Vegetarian and Invalid Dishes, Confectionery, Ices, &c. By Annie M. Boorn, 


Senior Staff Teacher of the Gloucester Domestic Economy School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE NEW COUKERY BOOKS, 
By ELIZABETH DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, picture cover, 2s. each. 


I, The SOUP and SAUCE BOOK. II. The CAKE and BISCUIT BOOK. III. The PUDDING and PASTRY BOOK: 


DRAMA, 
The EDINBURGH FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. E. Hentzy. Forty Parts. With Portraits. One Thousand 


Copies only are being printed (640 of which are for England) and the Work will be sold only in complete Sets. Fceap. folio, 5s. net per part. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LEO TOLSTUVY,.--VOLUME XX. 
The PLAYS of LEO TOLSTOY.—The POWER of DARKNESS. The FIRST DISTILLER. FRUITS of CULTURE. 


Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE. With a Bibliography of Tolstoy’s Works. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The PLAYS of MOLIERE. A New Translation by A. R. WaLuEr, together with the French Text on opposite pages. 


Small crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


Vol. III. containing The SCHOOL for WIVES, The SCHOOL for WIVES CRITICIZED, The IMPROMPTU of VERSAILLES, The COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, and The 
PRINCESS of ELIS. [Ready shortly. 


BELLES-LETTRES AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Menie Murtet Dow, Author of ‘ Love and his Mask,’ &c. With Cover 








and End Papers designed by Norman Ault. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready shortly. 
REPROBATE SILVER: being the Later History of the House of Orpington. By Roy Devereux, Author of ‘Th> 
Ascent of Woman.’ 6s. (Ready shortly. 


‘“* MUSIC IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,” —Iil. 
FRENCH MUSIC in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Artuur Hervey. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Ready shortly. 
LOVELY WOMAN. By T.W. H. Crosuanp, Author of ‘The Unspeakable Scot.’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with silk marker, 5s. 


[Ready shortly. 
The EGREGIOUS ENGLISH. By Ancus McNEILL. Crown 8vo, buckram, ds. 
CHARACTER BUILDING. By Booxer T. Wasnineron, Author of ‘Up from Slavery.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
MR. MUNCHAUSEN. By Joun Kenpricx Banas. [Illustrated in Colours by Peter Newell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


- FRENCH FICTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Ill. , ands 
The ABBE AUBAIN and MOSAICS. By Prosrer Mériméz. With Introduction by ARTHUR Symons. With Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


The GOURMET’S GUIDE to EUROPE. By Lieut.-Col. Newnnam-Davis, Author of ‘Dinners and Diners,’ and ALGERNON 


BASTARD. Cover Design by Lewis Baumer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The GOLFER’S RUBAIYAT. By H. W. Boynton. Illustrated. Fecap. 8vo, picture boards, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 
JOHN, JONATHAN, and MR. OPPER. By F. Oprer, Author of ‘Our Antediluvian Ancestors.’ Illustrated. Small 


crown 4to, boards, 2s. net. 
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Pottery and Porcelain. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their ———. 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY. April 21, at ten minutes i 1 o'clock precisely, a 
penton a of choice POTTERY and PORCELAIN, comprising fine 
les of Chesterfield, Lambeth, Fulham, Nottingham Ware, and 
Delft, Castelli Majolica, Rhodian, Grés de Flandres—Italian 
—R nd Spanish Pottery, including some old Long-beard Jugs, curious 
Plates and Dishes. specimens of Porcelain in opt agen ee 
Bloor Derby, Chelsea, Leeds, Berl. 
—old Vene ian, German, and ungligh Gass English ‘and Continental 
Enamels, consisting of *snuff-boxes, Etui Cases, Patch Boxes, Scent 
Bottles, &c.—also Decorative Objects, ae an early Italian Lute 
in Ivory, with Paintings—a fine Italian Triptych—a Sampler of the 
P= pce of Charles 1I.—a small Collection of specimens of Jade—a 
ocular Microscope by Smith and Beck—a Plate Electrical Machine 
by Ladd—and Furniture, including an old Jacobean carved Oak Side- 
Table—an old English Carved —_ Inlaid Buffet—an old English Oak 
Coffer—a very fine old Spanish De: reget -Box with embossed Cordova 
eather fittings, &c. ‘The Property of a well-known COLLECTOR. 








Engravings, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
ION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
recisely, a COLLEC- 


by AUCT: 
eens ees 24, at one pene past 1 o'clock 
NGS, both Framed and in —s ‘ortfolio, comprising 


NOW READY. 


J OUBNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


Vol. XXXII. mad gy | 1902 

pt hy Vol. XXXII.). 
Contents. 
HUXLEY MEMORIAL LECTURE: Mf aps Hantoanted and Left 
Brainedness, by D. J. Cunningham, M. Medicine and 
Surgery of the Sinangolo, by C. G. Seligmann, M De, The Wagogo of 
German East Africa, by the Rev. H. Cole; Anthropological Notes on 
Southern a A+ Major P. Es mayo C.M. ‘a. ; he Classification and 
a an Anthropol cal Museum, by W. H. 
Holmes ; The *Tnitiation Ceremonies of the 
Gulf, by ‘the Rev. J. Holmes ;. The Religious Ideas of the Tribes of the 
Papuan Gulf, by the Rev. J. "Holmes an Ceramic Type = the Early 


Bronze Age in Britain, by the Hon. J. The 

Tribes and their Poison Ordeal, aes T ios ridge ; Tine Ethnography 

of the ——, by W. H. Furness ; The Craniology of the Natives of 
.L. H Duck worth ; Sa ag cent Results of an 


a v: 
#3 and H. C. 
“Remains found in the Island 














ition to the Mala jay 
Re inson ; Note on Prehistoric Human 


of Arran, by T. H. Bryce, M 
With 25 Full-Page Plates. 
Price 10s. net. 


Published by the pope! Satine Institute, 3, Hanover Square, W. 
‘o be of all d from the Institute direct. 








Povereite in cee Seipple, and Line—Fanc n 
and Colours—Sporting— Caricatures—Classical ‘ina Topographical, &e. 


Library of the late T. CUNNINGTON, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY April 29, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late T. CUNNINGTON, Esq., 
comprising a long Series of Works on Sporting Subjects, including 
Baily’s Magazine, Complete Set—Naval and Military Achievements— 
Ireland's Napoleon — Dickens's Sketches by Boz — Koadsters’ Album, 
Coloured Plates—-Autograph Letters—Ex: Libris, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


Ex-Libris. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


Dd Fogg egg at their Galleries, 47, ae preen3 Square, W.C., 
on FRI May 1, at ten minutes ee o’clock precisely, a 
Yaluable COLLECTION of EX-LIBRIS, the Property of a well-known 


Catalog on ap 














Miscellaneous Books from various Private Sources. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in MAY, a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
from various Private Sources, comprising English and Foreign Works 
in all Branches of Literature. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


The Estate of the late Col. ADDINGTON TAYLOR, 
deceased, 





“PETRA VILLA,” WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
THURSDAY, April 23. 
ALONDE BROS. & PARHAM will SELL by 
AUCTION the SEVRES and other CHINA ORNAMENTS, 
ANTIQUE CHINA, OIL PAINTINGS (two attributed to Gainsborough), 
ENGRAVINGS, and other valuable EFFECTS, fully described in 
Catalogues to be obtained from the Avcrionrenrs, 5, High Street, 


Weston-super- Mare, and 7, Royal Promenade, Brist: ol. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 404. APRIL, 1903. 8yo. Price 6s. 

1, ARMSTRONG’'S CHARLES VY. 

2. BALLAD POETRY. 

3. HUMAN FLIGHT. 

4. EXPANSION and EXPENDITURE. 

5. An ELIZABETHAN TRAVELLER: Fynes Moryson. 

6. The SUPERNATURAL in NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION. 

7. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

8. ART HISTORY in the NETHERLANDS. 

9. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

10, The LATE LORD ACTON, 

ll. NATIONAL SECURITY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORIOAL _ , REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A 
+ Articles. 


No. 70. APRIL, 1903. Royal 8yvo. rt - 
The i ISLANDS under VENETIAN RULE. By William 








ON MONDAY NEXT. 


Contents. 


The FAIR of LINCOLN and the “ HISTOIRE de GU J 
le MARECHAL. By Prof. Tout. —_a 
GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucker. Part 2. 
FRANCE and the FIRST Noor trac befo: b 
of 1796. By J. Holland Rose, Litt ee eee 
2.—Notes and Documents. 
The —— MINT in NORMAN TIMES. By J. H. 
oun 


Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT and . BevEV al. of the D) 
during the PROTECTORATE. ‘By C. H. Firth, LUD 
GENERAL PETIT’S ACCOUNT. - the seamnaeo be 
PAIGN. By Prof. Moore Smith — 
3. Reviews of Books. 4. Notices of Periodical Publications. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


J OUBNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. CCXI. APRIL, 1903. Price 2s. 
Contents. 
On the Comers ve Reserves of Life A 
) An orig: Sioa Ary oe = oo atest of Interest. By 
e King, +, &c., one of the Vice- - 
stitute of Actuaries ; ‘with Discussion saavensamemsinndine 
Tem; Assurances. By William Palin Elderton, F.1I.A., of the 
pa the aon Teer gag wl with Discussion. 
e ual 0: e tish Offices ‘Annuity Experience (1 
893) by the Graphic Method. By James —_ Fra. F. TA = 








Review. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


THe LONDON EDUCATION BILL; Shrinkage 
f the Thames and Lea; The bag Sanatorium Scheme ; Ely 
Haggerston Public Baths 





{Detail Tiustra sioner and Miastration, 

ustrations) ; and Illustration of Ante-te I pus 

Ee Lage Ly my of ‘April 18 (4d j bY post 4d.) oo Th yy 
n' r direct from the Publisher 

ja WO. er of the Builder, Ca 


rough any ‘News- 
erine Street, 








YHE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 
including Ceylon and Burma. 
Published under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 


Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. 
Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

MAMMALIA. 1 vyol. 11.—FISHES. 2 yols. 1l. each.— BIRDS. 
Vol. I. l.; Vols. IL-IV. 15s. each._REPTILIA and BATRACHIA. 
1 vol. 1.—MOTHS. 4 vols 11. each -HYMENOPTERA. ro “3 and 
II. 11. each.—ARACHNIDA. 1 vol. 10s.-_KHYNCHOTA. Vol. I 

London : Ta: & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. cateutia 
and Simla: Thacker, ira = Co. an Thacke er & Co., mited. 
Burma: Myies Berlin: es Sohn, 
Carlstrasse, 11. 


Price One Shilling net (postage 1}d.). 
W I L D oO A = 8: 
A Sermon in Rhyme. 
By MAURICE C. HIME, M.A. LL.D., 
Sometime Head Master of Foyle College, Derry. 








London : J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street. 





NOW READY, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 2s. 
YRICS and SONNETS. Second Series. 
By THOMAS M‘KIE 
heey ees Douglas, 10, Castle ewress. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & C 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net ; or on hand-made paper 
(only 150 Copies), 12s. net. 


__etinidsdials, on CHARLES LAMB. By 





BERTRAM DOBEL 
ik, Ss 1 "3 ny a book of genial hobbies 





“A quite boo 
and foutaar a ”— Time: 
Ph ipos Gistingulshed. by its candour, geniality, and invariable 


good tas Atheneum 
“The most valuable ‘part of Mr. Dobell’s book roa of extracts 
which bear internal evidence of Elia’s hand.”—Daily 
Small 4to, very handsomely printed on hand-made paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
TNHE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
TRAHERNE. Edited by BERTRAM DOBEL: 
“ Traherne’s is a name which can never ‘owl the future ie expunged 
from the record of English literature.” —TZim 
‘Let all lovets of good poetry rejoice with Mr. Dobell, for he has 
rescued a poet out of the dust and advanced him toa deserved seat 
beside such men as Herbert — Vaughan.” 
Mr. Quitrer-Covcn in the Daily News. 


Bertram Dobell, 77, Charing Cross Road, London. 





Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
DECORATIVE SCULPTURE AND GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
3 Plates, 50 Illustrations. Being the 
RT ANNUAL for 1903, or Extra Number of 
the ART JOURNAL 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 





--It will “9 bose to stand 
A book which 





1905 TERCENTARY OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
THE GUNPOWDER ru Of 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, Jun. 

Price 10s, 6d. net. 

the test of 
— rte 24 
of t the plot. It goes further than Dr. G 
Published by 
I Iton, Kent & Ce., Ltd. 


and LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 
Law Times.—“ Meso bag of credence... 
analysis. and 
**It must certainly be yore theral considered by students 
York: John Sampson. 





London : Simpki 





IBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS.—A Cata- 

logue of Books and Pamphlets, &c., connected with soe oe 

of Somerset. With Analytical Introduction and Full Ind By 
EMANUEL GREEN, F.8.A. 3 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 3/. 3s. net. 


Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. 


IN THE PRESS. 
SHERRATT HUGHES WILL ISSUE Moor A REVISED 
AND FULLY COMPLETE REPRINT O 
OROTHY OSBORNE’S LETTERS to Sir 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. Edited by E. A. PARRY. 

The Edition will include an Appendix, reprinted by permission from 
the Atlantic Monthly, containing a full Account of Sir Peter Osborne, 
and will be illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Sherratt Hughes, 50, Long Acre, —— 
and St. Ann Street, Mancheste 








SIMPKIN & CO., LTD. 


—_——_—_ 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. BRADDON. 
ON MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 20. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE CONFLICT. 


A Story of Modern Life. 


*UNIFORM CHEAP EDITION 


OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Red cloth gilt, 2s, 6d.; picture boards, 2s. 

















Lady Audley’s Secret. | A Strange World. 
Henry Dunbar. Hostages to Fortune. 
Eleanor’s Victory. Dead Men’s Shoes. 
Aurora Floyd. Joshua Haggard. 
John $Marchmont’s | Weavers and Weft. 
Legacy. An Open Verdict. 
The Doctor's Wife. Vixen. 
Only a Clod. The Cloven Foot. 
Sir Jasper’s Tenant. | The Story of Barbara. 
Trail of the Serpent. | Just asI am. 
Lady’s Mile. Asphodel. 
Lady Lisle. Mount Royal. 
Captain of the Vul- | The Golden Calf. 
ture. Phantom Fortune. 
Birds of Prey. Flower and Weed. 
Charlotte’s Inherit- | Ishmael. 
ance. Wyllard’s Weird. 
Rupert Godwin. Under the Red Flag. 
Run to Earth. One Thing Needful. 
Dead Sea Fruit. Mohawks. 
Ralph the Bailiff. Like and Unlike. 
Fenton’s Quest. The Fatal Three. 
Lovels of Arden. The Day will Come. 
Robert Ainsleigh. One Life, One Love. 
To the Bitter End. Gerard. 

Milly Darrell. The Venetians. 
Strangers and _ Pil-| All Along the River. 
grims. Thou Art the Man. 

Lucius Davoren. Sons of Fire. 
Taken at the Flood. | Rough Justice. 
Lost for Love. Under Love’s Rule. 


“* Miss Braddon, the queen of living English novelists.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


** You would travel far before you reached the zone where 
the name of Braddon failed of its recognition. Miss Braddon 
is part of England; she has woven herself into it; without 
her it would be different. This is no mere fanciful conceit. 
She is in the encyclopedias ; she ought to be in the diction- 
aries, a common noun, for she stands for something which 
only schoolboys need ask to be defined. So much for her 
position in the national regard to-day.” — Academy. 


* Considerably over 3,000,000 Copies ot 
this Edition alone have now been 
sold. 


UNDER LOVE'S RULE. 


CHEAP EDITION. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 


“Perhaps the most sympathetic and idyllic of all the 
books tbat have issued from Miss Braddon’s indefatigable 


pen.”— World, 


LONDON PRIDE. 


NOW READY, in Cloth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


“ Altogether the book is a remarkable one, even among 
the finest triumphs of this popular novelist’s art.” 





St. James’s Gazette. 


London: SIMPKIN & CO., LIMITED, 
Stationers’ Ha'l Conrt, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS. 





THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF MANY A DAY. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LETTERS from a SELF-MADE MERCHANT to HIS 
SON. By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is what some good critics have said :— 

“The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of the year, and a tonic for any mood. 
Open at any page, and ‘there is something worth while.” 

**They ring with humour and common sense.” 

“They hit the reader right between the eyes of his own experience. They administer 
to him in stimulating doses the salt of success in business and in the world of men.” 


FLORENCE: her History and Art. By F. A. Hyerr. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This work is intended to occupy a middle position between the Guides and Histories of 
Florence. It tells the story of the rise and fall of the Republic consecutively, but more 
succinctly than the works of Napier, Trollope, or Villari, whilst it treats of Florentine Art 
and Letters parenthetically, but more systematically than has been done by either of these 


writers. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey Btoom. 
; leather, 4s. net. 


With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS in AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Cross (Ada 


Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 
“* An agreeable and stimulating hook by oue who knows her subject well.”’"—Academy. 


The BOOK of the COUNTRY and the GARDEN. By 


H. M. BATSON. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and A. C. Gould. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E. R. Bernarp, M.A., Canon 


of Salisbury. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LYRA SACRA. A Book of Sacred Verse. Selected and 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Joun Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 


FREER, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion, 


CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp Downey. Demy 8vo, 
3s, 64. 


(The Arden Shakespeare, 





|The RING of the NIBELUNG: an Interpretation, 
pam 4 —— own Explanations. By A. L. CLEATHER and B. CRUMP. 


The LAND of the BLACK MOUNTAIN. By R. Wyon 


and G. PRANCE. With 51 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW. By W. S. Hotpswortn, 


M.A. B.C.L. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 10s. €d. 


The STORY of GENERAL BACON: a Short Account 


of a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. By ALNOD J. BOGER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHEN I WAS a CHILD. By an OLD Porrer. With an 


Introduction by ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. By J. E. Marr, F.RS. 
With a Coloured Map and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An interesting description, supplemented by illustrative ictures, of the natural 
composition and structure of rocks, concise, lucid, and never at all Reavy.” ”— Scotsman, 
THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. Translated by S. G. 


OWEN, M.A., Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


(Classical Translations. 
KENT. By G. CurvcH. Illustrated by F.D Beprorp. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Guides. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins. 


Illustrated by 
KE. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


The YOUNG PRETENDER. By C. S. Terry. With 
12 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s, 6d.; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 

CHATHAM. By A. S. M‘DowaLL. With 12 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 


The STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. The Text of the 


ome and Evening Prayer and Litany. With Notes by W. H. FLECKER, M.A. 


. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
The ROMANY RYE. By Gerorce Borrow. With Notes 


and an Introduction by JOHN SAMPSON. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
(The Little Library. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The BETTER SORT. By Henry James. 


“The union of freshness and artifice is a constant source of delight.”— Times. 
‘*Close and subtle is the style: astonishing dexterity. The longest of these stories has 
a fine philosophy behind it. Mr. James brings a curious fancy qualified by an exquisite 
observation.’ ’—Manchester Guaraian, 
‘“*Mr. James’s people are all alive; the whole scene is laid with consummate stage 
management. Out of the social commotion rises the story, sometimes poignant, sometimes 
humorous.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The RED HOUSE. By E. Nessir. 


*« The book should regenerate a whole townful of worldlings.”—Standard. 

“Fresh, sunny, tenderly human.”— Daily Chronicle, 

* Full of fun and fancy, grace and wit.”— Tablet. 

‘« The narrative of the first year of the married life of a young and devoted couple. A 
charming story. The sentiment is natural and dexterously interwoven with ludicrous 
incidents.’ ”.— Spectator. 

“ A book at once droll and tender and provocative of agreeable emotions on every page. 
The sentiment is the poet’s and the mother’s.” —Outlook, 


The DIVERTED VILLAGE. By Grace Rays. 


‘The result is one of the freshest and most amusing books this season has produced. 
The villagers are admirably depicted, and every one seems alive, everything seems real, in 
this most delightful book.”—Datly Mail. 


LOVE in a LIFE. By ALLan Monxuouse. 


“It is the old story of two men and a maid, told with a freshness of interest and dis- 
tinction of language and treatment.”—7Zimes. 
‘* A cleverly conceived story, cleverly written.”— Vanity Fair. 


A STRETCH off the LAND. By G. Srewarr Bow es. 


‘* Unmistakable descriptive power.” —-Academy. 


A FREE LANCE of TO-DAY. By Hucs# Cuirrorp. 


‘*Interest, sympathy, and literary quality are happily united to a very remarkable 
degree. The story is vigorously told.”—Spectator. 

‘The characters are drawn with consummate skill.” 

“ A strong and vivid story.”— Academy. 

“A wealth of beautiful writing and fine thought and interesting native delineation. 
The local colouring shows rare talent.” — Manchester Guardian. 


The SQUIREEN. By Suan F. Buttock. 


‘* The best novel of the year so far; in every page subtle, eloquent, and scrupulously 
true.”—British Weekly. 

“A powerful study of life and character.”—Spectator. 

* Extraordinarily fresh and stimulating.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“ A drama of intense human interest amid men and women in whom lie unsuspected 
depths of passion and virtue, baseness and nobility.”— Scotsman. 

** A story of remarkable light and shade, which keeps our interest and our sympathy.” 

Illustrated London News, 


The CYNIC and the SYREN. By J. W. Maya... 


“A pretty and idyllic rustic comedy.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The book is light, but it is treated with plain truth and strength.” — Bookman, 


A BRANDED NAME. By J. BiounpELLE-Burton. 


** Must be placed unhesitatingly in the catalogue of praise.”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 


SILENT DOMINION. By Winirrive TrarrorD-TAunToN. 


'—Morning Post. 


LORD LEONARD the LUCKLESS. By W.E. Norris. 


“ Clever, unforced fascination of manner and natural good taste in expression.” 
“Well written, well constructed, and entertaining.”—Daily Mail, Daily Express, 


By a FINNISH LAKE, By Pavt Watnemay. 

‘* The author wien to the writing of the book not only a ‘seeing eye’ but an under- 
standing heart.”— Worl 

“A picture of life in Finland, drawn with force and refinement, very simple and 
fresh, and very true.”—Jilustrated London News. 


PLAIN and VELDT. By J. H. M. Assorr, Author of 
‘Tommy Cornstalk.’ 
“ Brilliant pieces of descriptive writing ; the author shows himself a master in all he 
does.” — Birmingham Post. 
“ All are characterized by crispness and vigour of narration.” —Globe. 


ABRAHAW’S SACRIFICE. By Gustav Janson. 


‘* A realistic and powerful story.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘*A powerful and pathetic book.”—Literary World. 


AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. By J. Ranpat. 

“It has the brightness and the whimsicality of Thackeray's ‘ Hoggarty Diamond, 
irresistible, easily and delightfully humorous. It is long since we had so entertaining a 
novel or one so ingenious in its diversity.” — World. 

he fun never flags for a moment, and it is so hearty and good natured as to be quite 
irresistible. ”— Saturday Review. 


ANTHEA’S WAY. By Abe ine SERGEANT. 


‘*No one can escape the infection of high spirits and sunshine which permeate 
everything the author writes, Well constructed, bright, and wholesome. Anthea is quite 
delightful.””— Yorkshire Post. 


The SWORD of AZRAEL: a Chronicle of the Great 
Mutiny. By R. E. FORREST. 
“The story is written with exceptional vigour, with dramatic insight, and with an 
evident understanding of Indian life and character.”—Glasgow Hera 
‘* As remarkable a series of adventures as could well be imagined. *__ Scotsman. 


A MIXED MARRIAGE, By Mrs. Frank Penny. 

‘The whole book is interesting.” —Standard, 

“An uncommonly good story of the inner life of an Indian harem. Thoroughly 
striking and absorbing in every respect.”—Daily Ezpress. 


OUTSIDE and OVERSEAS. By G. Makai... 


“ Vivid and unaffected romance of a high order.”—Manchester Guardian, 
** Packed full of adventure and excitement and surprise.”—-Glasgow Herald. 


The KNIGHT PUNCTILIOUS. By Arraur Moore. 


‘* The characters are well drawn, and the whole distinctly entertaining.”— Vanity Fair. 


The MACHINATIONS of the MYO-0K. By Ceci. Lowis. 
‘* No man can fail to be amused by this book.” —Birmingham Posi 
**Drawn with infinite skill and humour, and the official tote that results from the 
Myo-ok’s delinquencies is delightful.” — Western Morning News. 


The PARISH of HILBY. By Mary E. Mann. 





[A New Edition, 





Kindly write to MESSRS. METHUEN for their NEW CATALOGUE and for their LIST of SIXPENNY NOVELS. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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| MACMILLAN & CO.S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| MR. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
| LIST. NEW LIST. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW BOOK. 
Pie THE UNTILLED FIELD. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES BRYCE, 
Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ ‘ The 
American Commonwealth,’ &c, 


8vo, 10s. net, 


4 Mr. Gladstone—Lord Beaconsfield—J. R. Green—E. A. 
i Freeman—T. H. Green—W. Robertson Smith—Lord Iddes- 
‘ leigh—Robert Lowe—C. S. Parnell—Lord Cairns—Sir George 
i Jessel—Cardinal Manning —Archbishop Tait—Bishop Fraser 

—Dean Stanley—Lord Acton—Heury Sidgwick—Anthony 


Trollope. 


eae 





1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1903. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D. D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. 
By his son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 


With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols, extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
} HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
4 By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other I\lustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C B. 


HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 


RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET 
CLASSICS, 
NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 
HUMOROUS POEMS. By 


f THOMAS HOOD. With Preface by Alfred AINGER, 
and 130 Illustrations by CHARLKS EB. BROOK. 
POPULAR UNIF'(RM EDITION OF 
THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


A jvAODICEAN. With a Map of 

















ADDRESSES on the TEMPTATION. 
By EDWARD LEE HICKS, M.A., Canon of Man- 
chester. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. (Ready on Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LimiTED, London. 








In 1 vol. royal 4to, cemeeting, nomen Illustrations in 
Colour and in Black and White, from Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author and others. Several Maps, 
Diagrams, &c. Price 25s. net. 


THE 
TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. 


An Account of the Researches undertaken 
concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. 


By J. E. 8S. MOORE, FRG.S,, 
Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon,’ &c. 
TIMES. — ‘‘A vigorous, admirably illustrated, and 
thoroughly interesting volume. We hope it will be taken 
up by the public no less than by the specialists.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —‘‘A problem of some 
complentty and of great scientific interest is dealt with by 
Mr. J. EB. 8. Moore.’ 





NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE HORSEWOMAN. 
A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 


By Mrs. HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 


Second Edition, Rewritten, Enlarged, and with about 150 
New and Original Photographic Illustrations added. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


FIELD.—“ This is the first occasion on which a practical 
horseman and a practical horsewoman have collaborated in 
bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in 
every way satistactory, and, no matter how well a lady may 
ride, she will gain much valuable information from a 
perusal of ‘The Horsewoman.’” 


NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 


Considerably Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
graphs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price 15s. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery 
Written in Simple Language, with 267 Illustrations. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY IOTA. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE FOR GOD ONLY. 


By IOTA (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Aster,’ &c. 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


DORRIEN OF CRANSTON. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ‘A Veldt Official,’ ‘The Word of the 
Sorceress,’ &c. 














NEW STORIES BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOGGY FANCIES, 
And other Stories. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘In the 
Suntime of her Youth,’ &. 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
BONDMAN FREE. By John Oxen- 


HAM, Author of ‘John of Gerisau,’ ‘God’s Prisoner,’ 
&c. 1vol. 6s. 


MANSELL’S MILLIONS. By Anne 
_— Author of ‘The Winning of May,’ &c. 1 vol. 


NEAR of KIN. By Leslie Keith, 
oe of ‘On Alien Shores,’ ‘A Pleasant Rogue,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





By GEORGE MOORE, 
Author of ‘Evelyn Innes,’ &c. 
**Red Cloth Library.” 6s. 

Mr. George Moore’s new book deals with the continual 
emigration of the Irish peasantry to America. His hero is 
the emigrant ship, and in a series of episodes—some grave, 
some gay, some romantic, some pathetic, and all filled with 
vivid aud absorbing interest — the author developes his 


THE NEW PSEUDONYM. 
AS A TREE FALLS. 


By L. PARKY TRUSCOTT, 
Author of ‘The Poet and Penelope.’ 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, ls. 6d. [Second /mpression. 
“* As a Tree Falls’ is quite worthy of the high reputation 


associated ineradicably with Pseudonyms.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“**The Pseudonym Library’ has restarted with a little 
book distinct in character and talent...... The skill is remark- 


able.”— Times. 

**It is a powerful and pathetic story of love and marriage 
in bumble life...... Strongly conceived, and written with a 
simple earnestness of manner that never lets the interest 
drop, the book is sure to be widely read.””—Scotsman. 


WESLEY AND HIS 
PREACHERS. 


Their Conquest of Britain. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE, 
Author of ‘ Cromwell and his Times,’ &c. Illustrated. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


In this book Mr. Pike presents a popular picture of the 
reat preacher and his work, and of the old world in which 


e lived. 


A PHILOSOPHER IN 
PORTUGAL. 


By EUGENE KE. STREET. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 
This book is a record of observations on the country and 
customs, and on men and manners, made during a somewbat 
prolonged visit to Portugal. 





APRIL—JUNE, 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
QUARTERLY. 


Price 5s. net. The Contents include: ~ 
ALFRED DE VIGNY. By Edmund Gosse. 
CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM. ByT. W. Rhys Davids 
DEVELOPMENT of the FRENCH DRAMA. By Brander 


Matthews. 
LESSONS from DUTCH COLONISATION. 


Jenks. . 
DECLINE in the HOUSE of COMMONS. 


Massingham. 
The PROBLEM of NATURAL RELIGION. 


Royce. 
The INTERPLAY of HUMAN MINDS. By Gabriel Forde. 


MEDIZAVAL INDIA UNDER 


MOHAMMEDAN RULE (a.p. 712-1764). By STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. With 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth (Nations Series), 5s. 
‘A work of very special interest.”—Glasgow Herald, 
‘The book fills a much-needed place...... It is at once she rt 
and scholarly, and presents a graphic and interesting sketch 
of Indian history.”—Student. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTORS. By H. EDITH 
LEGGE With a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
and Iliustrated by about 40 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
**In truth this is an excellent little book, full of exactly 
the right kind of information, the accuracy of which is 
vouched for by Prof. Gardner.” —Outlook. 
* Miss Legge has not only succeeded thoroughly in that 
which she set out do...... she has undeniably produced a book 
of many fascinations.”— Bookman, 
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The True History of the American Revolution. 
By Sydney George Fisher. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. ) 

As a general rule histories of the American 

Revolution are not histories at all, but poli- 

tical pamphlets, which for the last hundred 

years have been written to illustrate the 
wickedness of Tories or the virtue of Whigs. 

It is quite time that the “true” history of 

that great movement should be written, and 

though we cannot accept the present work 
as such, we readily welcome it as an honest 
contribution to that end. We may, perhaps, 
own to a prejudice against any book, his- 
torical or biographical, which puts forward 

a distinct and peculiar claim to be the 

‘‘true” or ‘‘real” presentment; but inde- 

pendently of that, we conceive that the man 

who is to write the history of the American 

Revolution must have a more extensive 

equipment than Mr. Fisher as regards 

English history. 

However, Mr. Fisher shows that he has 
made a close study of original papers bearing 
on the quarrel between England and the 
American colonies, and establishes as facts 
several points which are either altogether 
new, or at best have only been guessed at by 
the greater number of intelligent readers. 
It is not, indeed, new to describe the exces- 
sive development of smuggling, especially 
between the West Indies and New England, 
and to attribute much of the American 
discontent to the endeavour to suppress 
it; but it is new to find an American 
writer condemning the practice and 
declaring that the English Government 
was bound to try to suppress it; for even 
in this country writers of text-books for 
schoolboys have been unable to get out of 
the groove, and have represented it as an ill- 
judged application of red-tape to conditions 
to which the law was never meant to apply. 
Now Mr. Fisher does see that Grenville, 
in his attempt to put a stop to the 
illicit trade, was absolutely in the right. 
He shows that it had been winked at so 
long only on account of the weakness of the 





Government and the danger which might 
arise from the proximity of the French. It 
has been very commonly said that the 
colonists claimed their rights, with a new 
insistence, because they were no longer in 
need of military protection from the French 
—a statement that takes account of only 
one side of the question. Mr. Fisher main- 
tains, and indeed demonstrates, that the fear 
of French interference in support of, or 
taking advantage of, colonial discontent had 
virtually forced the Government to permit 
a degree of licence and independence which 
made the claims to sovereignty ridiculous. 
If the sovereignty was to have any meaning 
at all, the laws must be enforced; and the 
expulsion of the French seemed to call on 
the English Government to assert its 
authority. Mr. Fisher, writing as an 
honest American who has examined the 
subject a priori, considers that the naviga- 
tion laws were fairly framed for the mutual 
benefit of the mother country and the 
colonies; that restrictions which affected 
the colonies were balanced by restrictions 
which affected England. If, for instance, 
Virginia and Maryland could only ship their 
tobacco to England, England, on the other 
hand, could only buy tobacco from Virginia 
or Maryland. The Americans were quite 
willing that English consumers should be 
subject to this restriction; what they 
objected to was its application to American 
producers. Similarly, Mr. Fisher considers 
the celebrated Stamp Act in itself fair, 
and in accordance with constitutional right, 
though foredoomed to failure because an 
active minority worked up the mob to a 
determination not to pay, and the repeal of 
the Act was looked on as a mark of weakness, 
which confirmed the agitation. An attempt 
was at first made to claim a difference 
between external and internal taxation ; it 
was to the latter only that the agitators 
objected. As to this Mr. Fisher very 
rightly says :— 

‘“‘Tf the principle ‘no taxation without repre- 
sentation’ were sound English constitutional 
law, why did the colonists admit that they could 
be taxed at their seaports without representa- 
tion? A tax levied by Parliament on sugar, 
molasses, or other articles coming into the 
colonial seaports was paid by all the people of 
the province in the enhanced price of the 
goods. The duties on French and Spanish pro- 
ducts, which had to be paid in specie, were 
a so-called external tax ; but they drained specie 
out of the interior of the country as well as 
from the seaports...... In fact, in the very nature 
of things there could be no tax that could 

roperly be called an external one...... Franklin 
had not much faith in the distinction: when 
closely questioned he foretold that the colonists 
would changetheir ground and denyall authority 
of Parliament, external as well as internal.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is the examination of what Mr. Fisher 
calls ‘The Tea Episode,’ in which he de- 
monstrates that the destruction of the tea at 
Boston was an act deliberately forced on by 
the extreme agitators, in order to render a 
peaceable issue impossible. He says :— 

‘“‘The majority of the patriots were for 
moderation, and had they had their way this 
episode would have been tided over. Their 


plan was quietly to prevent the landing and 
payment of duty on the tea; send it all back to 
England, and thus show that the Tea Act, the 
last remnant of the taxation system begun eight 
years before, was a failure. The Act would then 





soon be repealed and taxation never again be 
attempted. It must be confessed that there 
were plausible reasons for supposing that this 
plan might have accomplished peaceful inde- 
pendence.” 

At other ports such a plan was adopted. 
At Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
other places, the consignees were induced to 
give way; the tea was sent back to Eng- 
land or to Halifax, or was stored in damp 
cellars ; but no one would buy it :— 

**From the point of view of the moderate 
patriots this was a proper way of solving the difli- 
culty. It was perfectly lawful; there was no 
violence ; the British Government could make 
no complaint, and yet the Tea Act, the duty and 
the plan of the East India Company were killed 
as dead as Ceesar.”’ 

At Boston alone was the opposite course 
adopted, and that of set purpose to bring on 
a civil war. Samuel Adams, an impecu- 
nious, shiftless, and ‘‘ shabby rascal ’’ in his 
personal affairs, but with a remarkable flow 
of words and power of catching the popular 
ear, swayed the advanced radicals of the 
town. He argued that 
‘* England would not finally recognize the abso- 
lute independence of the colonies without 
fighting. No nation had ever done so. The 
inherent right of a naturally separated people 
to be independent according to the rights of 
man, might be just and sound, but no nation 
had as yet recognized its justice. As there must 
be a fight, it was better to have it now, at once, 
while our people were hot and England was so 
weak. The weak, debt-ridden state of England 
had been ordained in the providence of God, to 
give us a chance for independence. [If the 
struggle did not come now] England might 
settle the taxation question satisfactorily, and 
in the future settle the smuggling question, and 
be so conciliatory that the mass of people, no 
matter how numerous they became, would 
forget the past and be content to live along 
under an easy yoke or with a sort of semi- 
independence.” 

And with this clear intention of forcing on 
the conflict the outrage was carefully and 
deliberately organized :— 

‘* From the point of view of Samuel Adams, 
I suppose there never was a piece of revolu- 
tionary rioting so sagaciously and accurately 
calculated to effect its purpose, and not go too 
far. If it had been very violent disorder or 
brutality, it might have alienated moderate or 
doubtful patriots whom it was important to win 
over. But it was so neat, gentle, pretty, and 
comical, that to this day it can be described in 
school-books without much danger of the children 
at once seeing that it was a riotous breach of 
the peace, a lawless violation of the rights of 
private property and an open defiance of govern- 
mental authority.” 

Yet it had the desired effect. The fighting 
did not, indeed, begin immediately, but it 
may be dated from that riot as surely as the 
beginning of the Civil War in England, a 
hundred and thirty years before, may be 
dated from the king’s attempt to seize the 
five members. We cannot now follow Mr. 
Fisher through the story of the war, nor 
can we, indeed, recommend him as a safe 
leader. Of the secret springs which ruled 
English action or inaction he appears to be 
totally ignorant, and his knowledge of the 
inner conduct of even the continental army 
is limited and inaccurate—as, for instance, 
when he says, in so many words, “The 
move on York-town, the whole conception 
of it......was entirely Washington’s,” whereas 
it is now certain that it was Rocham- 
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beau’s, and that Washington knew nothing 
of it till the French fleet under De Grasse 
had arrived in the Chesapeake. None the 
less, we gratefully accept the work as an 
honest attempt to clear the story of the 
birth of the great republic from some of 
the misrepresentations which have so long 
passed current for history, and from what 
readers of Marryat have learnt to know as 
flap-doodle. 








In the Tail of the Peacock. By Isabel Savory. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Voyages au Maroc, 1899-1901. Par le 
Marquis de Segonzac. (Paris, Armand 
Colin.) 


TuEsE two volumes, considered in juxta- 
position, suggest a comparison between the 
7 and general attitude in relation to 
orocco of the two leading Powers repre- 
sented there—France and England. The 
English book, by the author of ‘A Sports- 
woman in India,’ is a chatty and discursive 
description of a winter passed in Morocco 
by two ladies, who apparently believed 
themselves to be greatly daring, ‘‘ with 
forty-eight illustrations from photographs, 
and a photogravure portrait’ of the author, 
gated in the act of writing her book. 
The French book is by the Marquis de 
Segonzac, ‘an officer of Spahis,” and de- 
scribes, with much minuteness, the travels 
and explorations of two years in Morocco. 
It contains 178 photographs, maps, and 
geen concerning politics, astronomy, 
and several other sciences by various 
Frenchmen who have assisted the author. 

In the preface to the English book we 
read :— 

**This book contains no thrilling adventures, 
chronicles no days devoted to sport. It will 
probably interest only those minds which are 
content with ‘the c major of life,’ and which 
find in other than scenes of peril and excitement 
their hearts’ desire.”’ 


We should not have gathered that the book 
dealt with “‘ the c major of life” ; it seems, 
on the contrary, written in a minor key. 
It certainly does not add to the sum total of 
our knowledge of Morocco. 

The preface to the French book, written 
by M. Eugéne Etienne, deputy for Oran, 
and Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, explains that 
“*the Marquis de Segonzac has placed at the 
service of science and of his country his bold- 
ness as an officer of Spahis, his heroism, and his 
endurance.” 


The book is certainly of importance, and 
contains a store of carefully accumulated 
facts. 

No comparison between the two books 
would be fair or desirable from the literary 
critic’s standpoint ; but the understanding 
reader who handles both volumes, having any 
knowledge of the country they deal with, 
will find it hard to resist drawing the one 
sort of comparison we have suggested. The 
title, ‘In the Tail of the Peacock,’ is derived 
from what the author calls a Moorish 
proverb: ‘The earth is a peacock; Morocco 
is the tail of it.” The author, with a 


companion whom she refers to as “R.,” 
spent a winter in Morocco, going first, of 
course, to Tangier, proceeding thence to 
Tetuan (the other port most familiar to 
tourists), staying there for some weeks, 





returning thence to Tangier, journeyin 
down the coast by steamer to Mogador, an 
taking the ordinary traveller’s route to 
Marrakish and back. That was all, and 
that is pleasantly described and chatted 
over, as it might be in a diary, in the pages 
of this book. It is an agreeable book 
enough, and might well interest any other 
lady traveller who contemplated making a 
visit to those interesting shores which face 
Gibraltar. Its reflections are not very wise 
or original; its deductions regarding Moorish 
customs and character, and its use of 
Moorish Arabic words, are: such as the 
average and casual visitor makes—that is, 
mostly incorrect. It is not written with the 
distinction which alone makes common- 
places of value. But it is a pleasant 
volume, in the sense that a brightly written 
journal of a camping-out expedition on the 
Thames might be pleasant. We do not 
intend to dwell on the errors of statement 
and description it exhibits, which have been 
sufficiently noted elsewhere. 

We have little concern here with the 
olitical aspect of explorations in Morocco; 
ut some of the remarks contained in 

M. Etienne’s preface to the Marquis de 
Segonzac’s book reveal so strikingly the 
French point of view (usually kept well 
beneath the surface, and always disclaimed 
when insisted on by any of the few English 
writers who observe Moorish affairs closely) 
that we feel compelled to quote an extract 
or two here :— 

‘*The author makes it a rule not to draw 
political conclusions ; but he has chosen Morocco 
for the scene of his exploration, feeling that the 
knowledge of that country is of the first import- 
ance to France, and it is this which gives to his 
work a particular interest. Upon the solut.sn 
of the Morocco question depends the future of 
France.” 

Beaconsfield said more than once that the 
next European war would be waged over 
the problem of Morocco. 

‘*There is no question here of one of those 
more or less rich and desirable countries which 
it is possible to divide. The enormous sacrifices 
which France has made in Algeria and Tunis 
will prove valueless if this solution is not in 
conformity with French interests and rights.” 
It would appear that M. Etienne feels that 
the fact of France having made a financial 
failure of Algeria gives her an inalienable 
right to try to do better in Morocco. 

‘* These rights, at once historical and actual, 
we hold from Bugeaud and Lamoriciére, from our 
African army, and our Algerian colonists, What 
other European Power can show similar ones? 
Apart from the question of the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, which alone is truly international, we 
cannot divide Morocco with any one. From the 
political point of view the existing situation is 
equivalent to the nullification of seventy years 
of effort; from the economical point of view 
Algeria is impoverished by the development on 
its flank of a country whose climate and pro- 
ducts are similar, but which is incomparably 
more fertile; finally, from the Mohammedan 
pointof view Islam in Northern Africa is escaping 
from our control.” 

Put into other words, this would seem to 
mean :— 

‘*We have not made much of a success of 
Algeria, and, anyhow, Morocco is naturally a 
richer country; therefore Morocco must be 
meant by destiny for France.” 

Our author then ascribes the French loss 
of control 





** to the efforts of a European Power to recom- 
mence the Crusades of Christianity against the 
Mussulmen, imprudently putting its foot into 
an ant-heap—at least, such is the future which 
awaits us if we admit the establishment beside 
us of any European neighbour...... It may be 
said without paradox that the interests of the 
other Powers, well understood, are not to 
oppose our preponderance. Many writers of 
other countries have expressed this sentiment 
— again and again, and if their language 
as somewhat changed of late we have only our 
weakness and timidity to blame.” 

Readers who know anything of the policy 
of the French in connexion with their 
Algerian-Moroccan frontier, which was 
boldly extended, a couple of years ago, 
across a belt, two hundred kilometres wide, 
of Moorish territory, will find this reference 
to French weakness and timidity rather 
startling. Indeed, the whole of this preface 
is startling—the most remarkable feature of 
the book; and it is written, be it remem- 
bered, by the Vice-President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, who represents 
Algerian Oran in Paris. These very state- 
ments, which M. Etienne makes in so matter- 
of-course a manner, the writer of this notice 
has heard vigorously and indignantly 
denied again and again by members of the 
French Legation in Morocco, and by French 
journalists in London and Paris, all of whom 
claim that France merely desires the main- 
tenance of the status guo in Morocco, and is 
not even endeavouring to extend her in- 
fluence over that of any other Power in the 
Sultan’s realm. 

With admirable indifference to the teach- 
ings of history, British and foreign, M. 
Etienne says :— 

‘*What do the Powers want? Peace and 

security for the development of their commerce, 
and in the probably distant future to devote 
themselves to agriculture.” 
No reference is made to the French colonial 
policy of the closed commercial door. 
‘* France only, with her experience of the 
Mussulman and the Berber, can succeed in 
such an enterprise.” Though surprising, 
this is not the most startling sentence in a 
passage too long for quotation. 

To leave the question of politics, M. 
Etienne tells us that 
‘*the author scribbled his notes under his 
djellab, and collected his specimens at the peril 
of his life. He travelled disguised as a beggar, 
barefooted.” 

The explorer himself, however, is less 
theatrical, and makes little or no reference 
to his hardships, and by no means conveys 
the idea that he was ever in much peril, 
unless, perhaps, when watching powder- 
plays, and dodging the wildly fired dis- 
charges of the players. M. Etienne claims 
that the Marquis reveals three great regions 
of Morocco, two completely unknown and 
the third known but slightly: the Riff, a 
country from which no European had ever 
returned, and of which we knew only so 
much as could be ‘‘seen from a ship’s deck’’; 
the ‘ Beraber country,’’ where there was 
fighting and only powerful religious digni- 
taries could travel; and the Sus country, 
where there is always fighting, and the 
explorer’s path is beset with many difficul- 
ties. One presumes that the ‘ Beraber 
country ” isa way of referring to the Berber- 
settled Atlas mountains. The word Berber 
is spelt in many and various ways in this 
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book. Now it is certain that the Marquis 
de Segonzac was not the first European to 
succeed in crossing the Atlas, and it is 
equally certain that other Europeans, even 
within the past decade, have penetrated the 
Sus country. With regard to er-Riff, M. 
de Segonzac describes a journey he made 
from Fez to Melilia, the Spanish coast settle- 
ment, and his return thence, through Riff 
country, to the holy city of Wazzan. This 
means that a French gentleman has walked 
right through the hitherto impenetrable Riff. 
It was a great and notable achievement, 
and perhaps one without parallel. M. de 
Segonzac’s account of it by no means 
does justice to so remarkable a feat. 
It is distinctly disappointing, the more 
so when one remembers that it is the 
account of a journey made by a traveller 
in every sense weil equipped, com- 
petent, and admirably suited for the 
undertaking. M. Etienne claims that the 
author reveals these little-known por- 
tions of the little-known realm. This, we 
think, is precisely what the Marquis fails to 
do. He tells us that he made such and such 
a remarkable journey; we believe and 
wonder. We see nothing. As for his 
descriptions of the dress, customs, and so 
forth of the Riffians, these are familiar 
matters already to every traveller who knows 
even Ceuta, Tangier, and Tetuan, all places 
where migratory Riffians are given to con- 
gregating. Indeed, there are daily traf- 
fickings between the Riff and the rest of the 
country. 

Roughly, the book may be divided into 
two main parts. The first is a ‘road journal,” 
or itinerary intended to serve as context to 
the maps and photographs. The photo- 
graphs are mostly panoramic in form, and, 
owing to their being printed very darkly, are 
less effective than they otherwise would have 
been. Nevertheless, the work of repro- 
duction has been well managed, and the 
views given are original and fairly compre- 
hensive. The maps are excellent, and 
reproduced with characteristic French neat- 
ness and clearness. The second part consists 
of the copious appendixes we have already 
mentioned. The author subdivides his book 
as follows: part i. ‘The Riff and the Dje- 
bala’; part ii. ‘The Berbers’; part iii. ‘The 
Sus’; part iv. The Appendixes. That such a 
book should have no general index is sur- 
prising and much to be regretted. It should 
also have a vocabulary, for the author is 
more given to variety than exactitude in his 
spelling of Arabic proper names. For the 
rest, the whole is admirably printed and 
got up, and covered in paper, after the 
French method. 

The author reached the sacred city of 
Wazzan some few days after starting from 
Tangier on his first journey. There he met 
the Shareef Mulai Ahmed, whom he de- 
scribes as a young man, very ugly, and at 
that time confined to his quarters by an 
abscess of the leg :— 

‘*The Shareef wore under his white djellab 
@ general’s pelisse with four stars on the sleeves 
and crescents on the collar. In a niche near 


the divan on which the Shareef rested three or 
four clocks and alarums were ticking away 
and making a most fidgeting noise. 
stood at the end of the room.” 


The Shareefs of Wazzan appear to have 
treated the author, who brought them letters 
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from various French officials, with great 
hospitality. The author rather overrates 
the temporal power of these dignitaries, and 
the estimation in which they are held by the 
Sultan, though it is undeniable that they 
do exert great influence, and that it was as 
politic of France to grant these holy men 
“‘ protection ” as it was impolitic of Britain 
to refuse the concession asked for by the 
late Shareef Abd es Selam when he married 
an Englishwoman thirty years ago. 

During his journey to the Atlas, a Jew 
who preceded the author’s party gave in- 
formation to various Moors whom he met as 
to the presence somewhere in his rear of a 
disguised European. The result was that 
nota day passed during the first two months 
of the journey without the party being 
examined and interrogated. Some thought 
that the mysterious Nazarene was a spy, 
others that he was a prospector looking for 
gold. Suspicion fell first on a very blond 
Riffian, and afterwards on a Tetuani, but 
only latterly, and very vaguely, upon the 
author. What happened then, the author, 
with characteristic and very irritating reti- 
cence, refrains from explaining. The 
reviewer, who knows what it is to have his 
disguise seen through and his nationality 
discovered in this same part of Morocco, 
and to be stoned out of a town market- 
place in consequence, feels bound to con- 
gratulate M. de Segonzac upon what was 
apparently a highly successful escape from 
an awkward situation. But for the pur- 
poses of his book the author might with 
advantage have been a little more explicit. 
In speaking of the Berbers of the Atlas, the 
author says that the only pleasures that they 
know are those that are tasted ‘‘ on the back 
of a horse or in the arms of a woman.” 
Brief joys these, to which, says our author, 
they bring neither delicacy nor refinement. 
“The fantasia lasts seven minutes, love 
seven seconds, sorrow all the rest of life.’’ 
(The fantasia is the powder-play. ) 

The author makes a point of not drawing 
political conclusions ; but it seems to us that 
he goes further—he fails to draw any con- 
clusions whatever. As an example of what 
we mean, take the following lines: ‘‘ In the 
eyes of Moors the Riffian woman passes for 
intelligent, proud, sensual, and faithful. 
What I have seen does not permit me to 
judge.” That passage might well have 
been written in Tangier, in Algier, or even 
in Paris. Yet here we have it written by 
one who has journeyed through the Riff 
country, and who claims to be the only 
European living who has done it. We do 
not dispute the claim, but the result, as 
shown in this book, is poor and disappoint- 
ing. The impression left on us is that it 
has been compiled from the leavings of 
material collected by the author for the use 
of the French Foreign Office. This, at all 
events, is one way of accounting for the 
inconclusiveness of an otherwise admirable 
piece of work. What we have here is 
interesting, even valuable, as part of the 
records of a little-known land. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most important books 
concerning Morocco published during the 
past decade. The Berbers say: ‘To 
glean is nothing; there remains the grind- 
ing.” We think the author has gleaned 
much and well; but in the grinding, one 
fancies, little more than the husks of his rich 





crop have been allowed to reach us between 
the covers of this book. 








Agnosticism. By Robert Flint, D.D. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tis volume is founded on the Oroall 
Lectures delivered by the author in 1887-8 
at Edinburgh, and now revised and enlarged. 
To meet with a rationalistic theologian in 
these days is refreshing, and Prof. Flint 
avows himself a rationalist in holding that 
‘‘ we have no right to believe what we do not 
know to be true, or more than we know to 
be true.” It is with a religious aim that he 
writes ; but, in the promotion of that aim, 
he regards attacks on the powers of human 
reason not as helpful, but as injurious to the 
cause of belief. His definition of agnos- 
ticism makes it equivalent simply to scep- 
ticism. The ground assigned for this is that 
destructive criticism of the possibility of 
knowledge cannot be confined to metaphysics 
and theology, leaving science intact. Science 
itself ceases to be true knowledge if 
we have no true knowledge of its first 
principles. The agnostic who rejects meta- 
physics while accepting science is, in fact, 
an incomplete sceptic. If he were logical, 
he would carry his scepticism to the point 
reached by Hume and by the ancient Greek 
sceptics, who deprived all knowledge, and 
not simply religious knowledge, of its 
rational grounds. Accordingly, the book 
contains a review of scepticism in general, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, not merely 
of the phase of modern opinion called 
distinctively agnosticism. 

The real justification for this procedure is 

that it has enabled Prof. Flint to write a 
more comprehensive treatise. Except for 
the convenience of having one general title 
under which to bring philosophical doctrines 
which are certainly all more or less related, 
the use of “agnosticism” as an equivalent 
for philosophical scepticism seems to involve 
the sacrifice of a valuable distinction. The 
modern agnostic, whether logically or not, 
does, as a matter of fact, accept phenomenal 
science as true, while dismissing all 
ontological speculations to a region beyond 
the limits of human intelligence. Thus, 
while it is justifiable to endeavour to 
show that his principles lead to universal 
scepticism, the name has its value as 
distinguishing his actual position from the 
more radical doubt of the complete sceptic. 
The etymology of philosophical terms should 
not be unduly pressed. Often the specialized 
meaning finally reached cannot be justi- 
fied by mere etymology. ‘‘ Agnostic,” 
Prof. Flint calls to mind, was opposed by 
Huxley to the “gnostic” of Church history. 
But is not ‘‘ agnostic,’’ he proceeds, 
‘‘a name derived from a nickname, a title of 
honour assumed in antithesis to a designation 
of contempt? And is not the legitimacy of the 
origin of a name so derived and the right to use 
a title so assumed far from apparent ?” 

At a later page, however, he himself 
meets this argument by pointing out that 
“‘ gnostic” was originally a designation of 
honour, and was adopted as such by ortho- 
dox ecclesiastical writers, who asserted that 
they themselves had the true “ gnosis,” as 
distinguished from the ‘gnosis falsely so 
called” of their opponents. Similarly it is 
open to modern orthodox Christians to say, 
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if they like, that they are the true agnostics, 
in the sense that they make no pretence of 
knowing what they do not know. 

Prof. Flint’s historical review of scep- 
ticism and agnosticism is instructive and 
interestingly written, and—as he means it 
to be—not altogether unsympathetic. Here, 
for example, is what he says of the sceptics 
(or, as he alternatively calls them, 
agnostics) of the period of transition from 
the Middle Ages :— 

“Tt was no ordinary service which they 
rendered to the world when they resuscitated, 
revivified, and popularized the agnosticism of 
antiquity among their contemporaries, and so 
transmitted it to future generations. But for 
their comparatively unoriginal and superficial 
scepticism we should probably have had neither 
the more original and profound scepticism nor 
the more original and profound positive specu- 
lation of later ages.” 

Similarly in reference to Hume: ‘‘The 
time called for the man; the man was 
exactly suited to meet a want of the time.” 
Hume, he thinks, was not less and not more 
an agnostic in religion than in philosophy so 
faras his speculations were concerned :— 

**T do not speak of his personal belief, nor do 
I think that we know exactly what that was, 
either in philosophy or in theology. It clearly 
didnot coincide in either with his speculations.” 
This seems, on the whole, a correct judg- 
ment, though when Prof. Flint suggests 
that Hume may have had some reserve in 
his mind in favour of ‘revealed religion” 
over and above theism we cannot follow 
him. If formally he took up the same posi- 
tion of suspended judgment towards “ re- 
vealed ” as towards “ natural” religion, this 
was merely one topic of his scepticism directed 
against the rationalistic deist, with whom, 
however, the sceptic, in the ‘ Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion,’ protests his agree- 
ment of private opinion, while arguing 
against the possibility of demonstrating 
theism on strictly philosophical principles. 
Hence the orthodox Christian disputant, who 
is at first delighted with his arguments, goes 
away in displeasure when their total effect 
becomes plain. To ‘popular religion” 
there is consistent hostility of feeling. For 
example: 

‘**The utmost a wise magistrate can propose 
with regard to popular religions is, as far as 
possible, to make a saving game of it, and to 
prevent their pernicious consequences with 
regard to society.” 

‘“‘In marked contrast to the agnosticism 
of former ages,” Prof. Flint observes in a 
later passage, 

** contemporary agnosticism is mainly occupied 
in endeavouring to show that ordinary expe- 
rience and the positive sciences are to be 
received with deference and confidence, but that 
religion and revelation must be rejected as pre- 
senting only credentials which the human mind 
is incapable of testing and verifying.” 

Here, again, a distinction ought to be drawn 
between “religion” (if that means what 
Hume called “ philosophical theism”) and 
‘“‘revelation.”” ‘The agnosticism of the 
agnostic” (to adapt a familiar phrase) refers 
only to the former. On the actual religion 
that is put forth as revealed the typical 
agnostic does not allege any incapacity of 
human judgment, but simply rejects its 
‘credentials ”’ from the point of view of the 
‘organized common sense” known as his- 
torical criticism. 





Precisely what Prof. Flint himself means 

by ‘‘ revelation” we have not been able to 
gather. It is fair to say, however, that he 
expressly points out the incompleteness of 
his treatment of topics connected with his 
subject. ‘‘The three monotheistic religions,” 
he says in one place, 
‘*in the main agree as to what the Divine is, 
and it is to be hoped that on that broad and 
solid basis their adherents may co-operate in 
building up the monotheism of the future.” 


In trying to maintain what is distinctively 
the ‘‘creationist” idea of the three religions, 
he seems to hold that reason will go further 
than some decidedly rationalistic theologians 
have admitted. Matter, he says incidentally, 
‘‘can only be conceived of......as having 
begun at a given time.” St. Thomas 
Aquinas thought it more prudent to accept 
this as revealed, and not to try to deduce it 
from principles of reason. It is not, of 
course, involved in the principle of a 
metaphysical First Cause. 

With much of what Prof. Flint urges 
against the sceptical or agnostic attempt to 
close up the human mind for ever within 
definitely assigned limits we substantially 
agree. Recent agnosticism he traces 
back to Kant, who, as he shows, in taking 
up Hume’s problems to a large extent 
merely restated his sceptical conclusions, 
instead of refuting them as he had thought 


to do. The destructive effect of Kant’s 
own attack on the speculative argu- 
ments for theism he holds to have 


been exaggerated. Like other expres- 
sions of scepticism, it was relative to a 
particular ~~ of dogmatism—in this case 
a peculiarly arid one—and has no uni- 
versal validity. There is no need to fall 
back on a merely ethical argument. The 
permanently valid position is that 


‘* reason is entitled to examine any and every 
thing which comes under its notice, and cannot 
push examination too far so long as it remains 
Where there is no reason or know- 
ledge there should be no belief or faith.” 


Hence the “religious agnosticism” of 
Hamilton and Mansel, lineally derived from 
Kant, though not identical with any position 
of his, is unsound. Prof. Flint does not 
even regard it as especially plausible, and 
points out glaring logical contradictions in 
its method. Of Mr. Spencer’s position he 
speaks with more respect, regarding his 
doctrine as not without genuine religious 
content, and remarks that “ one cannot fail 
to wonder how Mr. Spencer should have 
been deluded by such medizval jugglery”’ 
as Mansel’s with the abstractions of ‘the 
Infinite,” “the Absolute,” and so forth. 

By way of a brief concluding statement 
of the two aspects of the author’s general 
view on the theory of knowledge in relation 
to scepticism and agnosticism, we may place 
side by side two representative sentences :— 

‘* Seeing that false religious belief is so preva- 
lent, and that there is so much to produce it, 
all general eulogies of believing and all general 
denunciations of doubting in religious matters 
must be exceedingly foolish.” —P. 454. 

‘A finite mind like that of man has no 
right to assign fixed objective limits to its 
capability of knowing; no right to assume 
that any reality is utterly unknowable, — that 
between existence and knowledge there is 
i an impassable barrier or chasm.””— 


P. 52 





Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hanotaux. 
Translated by John Charles Tarver. 
—Vol. I. 1870-1873. (Constable & Co.) 


M. Hanoravx’s history is a success. It is 
wholly compiled from materials gathered 
by others and already well known, but is so 
excellently put together and so eloquently 
written that it is certain to have a great 
and well-deserved circulation. We wish 
that we could speak as well of the transla- 
tion. The present volume constitutes, in 
fact, a great life of the great years of the 
most famous little man of history, Thiers. 
Of Thiers it presents a fine portrait, and 
round him the whole action centres. With 
the exception of a somewhat scandalous 
story about President Grévy, which seems 
out of place, M. Hanotaux has brought in 
no material of his own; but he has 
admirably used everything which existed, 
and hardly any fault can be found with his 
treatment of his subject, except here and 
there a little repetition which shows haste. 
The finer pages, however, are in a style so 
dignified, and display an insight so con- 
siderable, that haste cannot be alleged 
against the volume as a whole. 


The extraordinary parliamentary ability 
with which Thiers played upon the dreams 
of the various sections of the majority 
which faced, but for a long time could 
not overturn, him is illustrated in the 
story of how the Comte de Chambord 
‘dethroned his heirs and avenged 1830” 
by making the accession to power of the 
Orleanists, even after they accepted his 
headship of the family, impossible. As M. 
Hanotaux points out, the stupidity of the 
Conservative party or parties of France, led 
as they were by men of exceptional 
prejudice and fogginess of intellect, pre- 
vented their consolidating their power as 
they might have done had they frankly 
recognized the fact that they were 
monarchists without any ‘‘ Pretender to 
place upon the throne.” We agree with 
M. Hanotaux that the present divisions of 
France are directly due to the absence 
among the French Conservatives, imme- 
diately after the war, of a clear judgment of 
the facts. They ought to have seen, but 
invariably refused to see, that the Republic 
must last, in the absence of any possible 
pretender, and that in our common phrase 
the various monarchical parties had cut one 
another’s throats. It would not have been 
difficult for them at that time to have 
seated themselves firmly in power by 
frankly accepting the republic instead of 
constantly conspiring and intriguing against 
it, and trying to upset it both by legal and 
by illegal means. The history of 1849, when 
also there was a Conservative majority in a 
French Chamber under a de facto republic, 
and when the result was Cesarism in a 
person obnoxious to the majority of the 
Conservative party, might have taught 
them wisdom. 

We are inclined to charge M. Hano- 
taux with a certain reluctance to admit the 
great position occupied by Gambetta as 
Dauphin of the Republic during the period 
which he describes ; but it is probable that 
as the first volume has been a Thiers 
volume, so some future volume is to be 
clearly dedicated to Gambetta. There is no 
portrait of Gambetta in this volume. The 
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allusions to him, though polite, are never- 
theless such allusions as Thiers, who 
disliked him, might have written. Other 
points of criticism concern less important 
matters. It is hardly true that at the fall 
of the Empire 

‘* nobody could foresee, and in any case nobody 
would have been willing to admit, the possi- 
bility of the series of catastrophes which were 
going to overwhelm the country in succession.” 
Undoubtedly the members of the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, without exception, 
foresaw what those catastrophes would be; 
and, although they fought on to obtain an 
honourable peace, there was not one of 
them who was not convinced in September, 
1870, that Alsace was already lost. Where 
M. Hanotaux writes upon the debt of 
France he appears to ascribe it to the war, 
and then declares that in the course of 
thirty years it “has not been lightened.” 
There are several other passages to the 
same effect, and these wholly disguise 
the fact that the debt of France is 
being heaped up in years of peace. 
If we cut off in 1874 the last 
of the expenses of the war, or if, 
excluding the fortification of the Eastern 
Frontier, we take an even later date, we find 
that the French Republic is increasing the 
debt of France with astounding rapidity 
year by year. It is hardly the case that the 
cosmopolitan organization of the Inter- 
national was as formidable as M. Hanotaux 
and Frenchmen in general now think, and 
the anti-English views which are ascribed 
to M. Hanotaux, but which find little expres- 
sion in this book, are perhaps manifest in 
his belief that the Commune of Paris was 
largely supported by persons “from other 
countries: English, Poles, Hungarians, 
Spaniards, Italians, Belgians, Germans.”’ 
It was difficult to discover the British 
subjects who played a part in Paris during 
the Commune. Poles and Italians, of course, 
were fairly numerous, as some of the Gari- 
baldian staff were there. Belgians and Ger- 
mans were numerous, because the workmen 
of Paris contained large numbers of those 
two nations; but the English were to be 
sought almost in vain. As we are speaking of 
M. Hanotaux’s views of England we may add 
another passage in which he suggests that 
the Government of Louis Philippe had been 
unduly cringing to us in the Tahitian matter, 
in which he declares of France that “the 
head had been bowed.” In England the 
opinion was the exact opposite: a fact 
which constitutes a testia onial for the 
Government of July. As a last criticism 
upon the original or French version of an 
admirable volume, may we question M. 
Hanotaux’s attribution to Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire of taciturnity? Those who remem- 
ber him are inclined to call him a garrulous 
old man. Perhaps, however, he did not 
find his tongue until the Johnson to his 
Boswell, Thiers, was dead. 

We almost hesitate to turn to criticism of 
the translation, but must discharge our duty. 
The great name of Tarver on the title-page 
led us to expect an admirable rendering; 
but there are about this volume, as pro- 
duced in its English version, conspicuous 
signs of haste. For the President of a 
Chamber to grant “the word” to a speaker 
is obviously not English; and on the very 
same page ‘‘renounce the delivery” is one 





of a hundred French idioms or expressions 
to be found in the book. ‘A tentative,” 
for an attempt, is one of them. We have 
“‘qualifications”’ and “quality” and the 
verb ‘to qualify,” in the French, which is 
very different from the English, sense. 
We find “ Transactions’ for compromises. 
‘‘Reduct ” is used for the keep of a fortress. 
When men are brought up before a court- 
martial for their share in the Commune we 
are twice told that “ actions’’ were brought 
against them ; and the dismissal of a prisoner 
arrested on insufficient ground is called a 
‘*sentence.” Canons of ‘4, 8, and 12” 
and “ of 4, 7, 8, and 12” are named without 
explanation, in a fashion wholly unintelli- 
gible to the English reader. What is meant 
by ‘maintaining courteous and even con/fi- 
dent relations with the French Government ”’ 
we do not ourselves understand, unless it 
should be ‘‘ confidential.” A statesman is 
said to be “ laudated,” for lauded or praised, 
in a case where even these words would 
barely express the sense in English. Two 
different accounts are given of the meaning 
of Chevaux-Légers, one of them being the 
obviously erroneous “light infantry.’ 
‘‘ Would” is sometimes used for ‘‘ should.” 
The correction for the press has been as 
hasty as the translation. The daily papers 
have already picked out some of the most 
obvious examples of misprints. There are 
several cases of names spelt differently in 
different portions of the volume, and some 
of the omission of parts of names, and of the 
insertion of small letters for capitals. Gam- 
betta in one case is called ‘‘ Grambetta,” in 
the very same line with a proper spelling of 
his name. We have “ Montrebout” for 
Montretout ; “‘ Palais Royale”; ‘‘Comte de 
Kerstry’’ for Kératry; and many other 
‘‘literals.”’ The difficult name of Clemen- 
ceau is, we note, spelt differently in the text 
and in the index. 








The Indian Mutiny: Selections from State 
Papers preserved in the Military Depart- 
ment.—Vols. II. and III. Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. Edited by G. W. Forrest, 
C.I.E. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. (Calcutta, Military Department 
Press. ) 

Ir is seven years since Mr. Forrest gave us 

his first volume of selections, which con- 

tained the documents from the outbreak of 
disaffection to the storming of Delhi, one of 
the two crowning incidents, as Beaconsfield 
remarked in his Parliamentary praise of our 

Indian forces, in the long warfare which he 

likened to that of the Homeric poems, since 

‘‘ every scene produces a hero.” The other 

great event, the siege of Lucknow, and the 

even more poignant drama of Cawnpore are 
exhibited in these pages as they never have 

been before. Mr. Forrest has probably a 

larger experience of Indian records than 

any man living. The length of time which 
he has devoted to sifting with unwearied 
labour the mass of conflicting evidence— 
often of a character which reminds us of 
our old schoolmaster’s dictum: ‘I don’t 
doubt your word, but I doubt your memory ”’ 

—will give our readers some idea of the 

discernment and patience he has brought 

to bear. The volumes are bulky, but we 
would not have them reduced in any way, 
since the 430 pages of introduction form the 





best history that can be had. We hope to 
see these introductions printed separatel: 
without the piéces justificatives to whi 
they are attached. 

The difficulty of a Mutiny summary can 
hardly be appreciated by any one except the 
expert. At every step one treads “ per 
ignes suppositos cineri doloso,” and runs 
the risk of the controversy which springs 
eternal in the breast both of those who were 
in the business and those who take the 
onlooker’s privilege of thinking they know 
more than the actual actors and sufferers. 
Further, it is well to point out that more 
than a judicious sifting of evidence is needed 
for the historian. A mere amalgam of facts, 
however scientifically arranged, will not be 
read by the world unless the arranger can 
write. Mr. Forrest has that essential gift. 
As we pointed out in our notice of his 
‘Cities of India,’ he has a fine vivacity of 
hisown, and, what is perhaps more, a sense of 
humanity which enables him to appreciate 
native bravery and forbearance, where 
another, a soldier’s son, might have been 
unconsciously biassed by the great horror 
of carnage which overwhelmed his own 
people. Mr. Forrest has had the advantage 
of special communications and advice from 
such men as Lord Roberts, General MacLeod 
Innes, and Sir David Baird. He has gone far 
afield for some things, such as the diary of 
Capt. George Fulton, which was in Australia. 
There are also frequent references to and 
quotations from the books of others at the 
bottom of the page. With all this informa- 
tion at his back Mr. Forrest modestly states 
that ‘‘the introduction has no official cha- 
racter or authority.” It has, we should 
say, none of the official dry-rot which makes 
biblia abiblia, while its excellent qualities 
have already been discovered by competent 
critics. 

Mr. Forrest has a keen eye for the points 
of a man. He supplies a discriminating 
study of Havelock’s character, and is never 
happier than when he is introducing the 
hero of the moment with his previous record 
to his readers. 

A special feature of these volumes con- 
sists in the excellent photographs taken by 
a man who accompanied the army of Lord 
Clyde. They are of great value as repre- 
senting contemporary evidence. Thus we are 
presented with a picture of ‘The Sikandra 
Bagh showing Breach, Lucknow, 1858.’ 
There are also numerous maps and plans, 
made by the engineers of the day, which 
explain all the details—the position, for 
instance, of the barracks which formed the 
outermost stronghold of the miserably in- 
adequate entrenchments at Cawnpore. We 
should add that an exhaustive index is 
attached to the third volume, and occupies 
no fewer than 195 pages. ; dees 

It is impossible to deal here in detail with 
more than a few points in this masterly 
survey of complicated operations; but we 
shall mention a few things in the story of 
Cawnpore as revealed by Mr. Forrest. We 
note that in this case the official narratives 
of English authorities and depositions of 
natives (some of these last so obsequiously 
sinuous as to raise a smile) occupy no fewer 
than 362 pages of the first appendix. 
General Wheeler’s expectations (at first 
realized) with their unfortunate results are 
fairly appraised. On June 4th it appears 
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“ not only that full confidence was placed in 
the Nana, but that no very serious view was 
taken of matters in general.’”’ Within two 
days the full tide of attack had begun. The 
last message from Wheeler to Canning was 
that he had sent two officers and fifty men 
to Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow! The 
— of the besieged is well described. 
ood was scanty :— 


“*QOur meal,’ writes one of the two women 
who survived the siege, ‘was a horse, but 
neither myself nor my parents partook of any ; 
my poor little brother and sisters, they were 
dying from hunger and would have eaten the 
most loathsome thing ; before we came to this 

I recollected throwing away a bit of meat, 
which after a few days I carefully looked for, and 
finding it fortunately, shared it amongst the 
children.’ However, as the siege advanced such 
was the extremity of distress that a dog was 
eagerly hunted and greedily devoured. The 
besieged were at the same time afflicted by 
thirst. There was only one well within the 
entrenchment from which they could draw 
water. The masonry at the present time bears 
marks of the innumerable bullets which struck 
it, for the enemy invariably fired grape upon 
the spot as soon as any person made his 
appearance, or at night if they heard the 
crackling of the tackle.” 


Here is a fragment quoted from the 
narrative due, we gather, to the same pen. 
It concerns the sortie of Capt. Moore to 
spike the enemy’s guns on June 15th, which 
recalls a similar attempt by besieged British 
of much later date :— 


“<The suspense of that night,’ wrote a 
woman, ‘I cannot describe ; we knew that the 
number of the sick and wounded was large, and 
the idea of seeing the small number of our 
defenders reduced by twenty including a first- 
rate officer, threw us into agonies of fear, every 
sound was hushed in no time, the stillness of 
death seemed to be before us, and the very 
infant to understand its danger. Captain Moore 
came back sooner than was expected, he was 
absent only an hour, but oh! that hour was 
eternity.’” 


We imagine that the following account 
of one of many achievements by General 
Delafosse is new :— 


“This day I saw a very daring and brave act 
done in our camp. About midday one of our 
ammunition wagons in the north-east corner 
was blown up by the enemy’s shot, and while it 
was blazing, the batteries from the artillery 
barracks and the tank directed all their guns 
towards it. Our soldiers being much exhausted 
with the morning’s work, and almost every 
artilleryman either killed or wounded, it was 
a difficult matter to put out the fire, which 
endangered the other wagons near it. However, 
in the midst of the cannonading a young officer 
of the 53rd Native Infantry (Lieutenant Dela- 
fosse), with unusual courage, went up, and 
laying himself down under the burning wagon, 
gens away from it what loose splinters, &c., 

e could get hold of, all the while throwing 
earth on the flames. He was soon joined by 
two soldiers, who brought with them a couple 
of buckets of water, which were very dexterously 
thrown about by the Lieutenant, and while the 
buckets were taken to be replenished from the 
drinking water of the men close by, the process 
of pitching earth was carried on amid a fearful 
cannonading of about six guns, all firing upon 
the burning wagon. Thus, at last, the fire was 
put out and the officer and men escaped 
unhurt.” 


It is some slight satisfaction to find that 
the evidence in favour of the Nana’s wish 
to spare the women and children is 





reiterated. When one of his men brought 
an exaggerated account of general carnage, 
including these non-combatants, he said 
that “for the destruction of women and 
children there was no necessity, and directed 
the sowar to return with an order to stay 
their slaughter.” Mr. Forrest also endorses, 
after exhaustive inquiry, the conclusion of 
Col. Williams that 


‘‘the most searching and earnest inquiries 
totally disprove the unfounded assertion that 
at first was so frequently made and so currently 
believed that personal indignity and dishonour 
were offered to our poor suffering country- 
women.” 


Mr. Forrest mentions in his introduction 
that in writing this story of Cawnpore he 
has had the advantage of “an account 
written for me by one of the two women 
who escaped the massacre at the banks of 
the river. Her name, for the sake of her 
family, cannot be disclosed.” Her evidence 
is, nevertheless, of high interest, and from 
the passages of her writing given above it 
is clear that she was a lady of education. 


To conclude with a less sensational, but 
to the historian important, matter, we give 
Mr. Forrest’s comment on the appointment 
of Outram to command the Dinapore and 
Cawnpore divisions, which resulted in his 
remarkable sacrifice of himself to make 
way for Havelock’s special recognition. 
The paragraph shows that Mr. Forrest is as 
keen to correct misconceptions as he is to 
appreciate heroism :— 


‘The action of Lord Canning and _ his 
colleagues has been severely criticised, and a 
good deal of tawdry rhetoric has been poured 
forth on the subject. It has been urged that 
Havelock was superseded ‘ by a feeble Govern- 
ment when their hopes had not been fulfilled,’ 
and that the authorities were guilty of a gross 
breach of courtesy in allowing him to hear the 
first news of Outram’s appointment through 
the medium of a copy of the General Orders. 
There was no supersession. Havelock did not 
hold and never had held ‘the command of 
the Cawnpore Division.’ He was a Brigadier- 
General, commanding a field force. His rank 
did not entitle him to command a division, and 
if his rank had entitled him, it would have 
been most unwise for the Government to have 
removed him from the command of the field 
force which had crossed the Ganges and was on 
its way to Lucknow. Outram was appointed to 
the Dinapore Division to restore order in Bengal 
and Behar and secure the base of our opera- 
tions. His authority was extended to the 
Cawnpore Division, because Allahabad in that 
division was the important strategical point to 
which all supplies of ammunition and stores 
were to be forwarded, and on it all reinforce- 
ments were to be concentrated.” 


Outram’s dignified letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Appendix OC, p. ii, when 
he had been misjudged, and Havelock 
was no longer alive to correct false impres- 
sions, should be read. It is a model of 
what such things should be. Others of the 
official papers are rather grandiloquent, but 
on the whole reach a high level of expres- 
sion. There are, as usual, striking instances 
of official indolence in the matter of stores, 
but the spirit of the men who never surren- 
dered is splendidly evident everywhere. 
We congratulate Mr. Forrest on the result 
of his continued labours. There are some 
slips in the printing which will need atten- 
tion in a reissue. 





Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland. — Vol. IV. 1507-1513. Edited 
by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon 
King-at- Arms. (Edinburgh, H.M. 
General Register House.) 


Tue accounts printed in this singularly 
interesting volume cover the last six years 
of the reign of James IV. They were 
rendered by three out of the four High 
Treasurers, all Churchmen, who held office 
during that period—James Beaton, after- 
wards Archbishop of Glasgow; Andrew 
Stewart, Bishop of Caithness ; and Cuthbert 
Baillie, Abbot of Glenluce. Beaton’s 
accounts extend from September, 1507, to 
August, 1508, and Stewart’s and Baillie’s 
from August, 1511, to August, 1513, ending 
exactly a month before Flodden. There is 
thus a hiatus between 1508 and 1511, when 
Bishop George Hepburn of the Isles was 
Treasurer, none of his accounts having 
been preserved. Even with this defect the 
contents of the book make a valuable 
contribution to the history of Scotland, 
social and political, during one of its most 
interesting periods. 

As in the second volume of the series 
the king’s marriage was the predominating 
feature, so in this the preparation of his 
fleet stands out as the principal object of 
expenditure. Hitherto we have had to rely 
chiefly on Pitscottie for details of James’s 
navy, but the Treasurers’ accounts prove 
very clearly that many of the statements 
made by Pitscottie are either entirely 
inaccurate or grossly exaggerated. Thus, 
while the accounts show a monthly wages 
bill of 1377. 10s. for the crew of the Great 
Michael, Pitscottie’s story of a crew of 
300 men would imply an expenditure of 
something like 450/. a month. Again, in 
regard to the same ship, while Pitscottie 
tells us that she ‘‘tuck so mekill timber 
that scho wastet all the wodes in Fyfe except 
Falkland wode, by all the tymmer that was 
gotten out of Norway,” we gather from the 
accounts that this is rather understated than 
otherwise. Timber, indeed, was requisi- 
tioned from all parts of Scotland, besides 
being largely importéd from France and 
other parts of the Continent. If it is the 
fact that the sides of the Great Michael 
were made of oak 10 ft. thick, about which 
we have our doubts, it is evidently impos- 
sible that Fife—or, indeed, any other part of 
Scotland—could have supplied so much of 
that slow-growing wood. Johnson’s remark 
about the scarcity of trees in Scotland was, 
of course, influenced by his well-known 
prejudice against the northern half of the 
kingdom ; but the extent of country from 
which timber was drawn for James’s “ great 
ship” tends rather to support his state- 
ment. In the general accounts of this period 
we get some curious notices regarding 
Scottish shipping. Thus we learn that in 
1507 the Treasurer was put in commission 
to convey Alexander Stewart, the young 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, abroad for 
his studies, the sum of 188/. being set 
aside for his expenses. Some special 
items are interesting as showing the energy 
displayed in bringing the furnishings re- 
quired for the navy from foreign countries. 
Many articles were supplied by Denmark 
and Norway, and the rigging for the fleet 
was largely bought in Flanders. It is 
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strange to note that copper and Cornwall 
tin were brought to Scotland by way of 
Antwerp. Both of these must have been 
for use in the gun foundry in Edinburgh 
Castle; and it is worth remarking that in 
one case tin weighing 608 lb. was sent in 
two pieces. Nowadays such a quantity 
would be sent in ten or twelve pieces. Some 
of the navy flags must have been very large 
and imposing, for we find that it took 
twenty-two ells of cloth to make the St. 
Andrew’s cross alone on one of them. With 
regard to the victualling, the accounts show 
that 40 fresh and 200 salted oxen, and fish 
and cheese in abundance, were provided 
for the Great Michael while she lay at 
Leith, as well as 29 tuns of wine, 289 
barrels of ale, and 174 barrels of beer. The 
last item sufficiently refutes the popular 
notion that beer was not introduced into 
Scotland till after the Reformation. As a 
matter of fact beer was known in the fifteenth 
century, if not earlier. 

Of course while James was bestowing 
particular attention on the navy he was not 
unmindful of his artillery. One gathers 
from the accounts that the first big gun was 
cast in Scotland in 1508, and the manufac- 
ture of artillery was begun at Stirling and 
at Edinburgh soon afterwards, in both cases 
with the help of workmen brought from 
the Continent. Great preparations were 
made in view of the expected war with Eng- 
land, and when the Scots set out for Flodden 
they were able to carry with them five big 
cannon and twelve culverins of various 
calibre. What happened there is matter of 
history. As for the fleet, upon which such 
vast sums of money had been expended, to 
quote Mr. Andrew Lang (the accounts, by 
the way, show that there was an Andro 
Lang, a mariner, in 1513), it ‘‘ vanishes into 
fairyland.’’ The Great Michael was sent 
to France, was purchased by Louis XII. in 
1514, and, according to Buchanan, ultimately 
rotted in the harbour of Brest. 

While the interest of these accounts is 
mainly historical, the student of manners 
and customs will find in the various entries 
things worth notice. The king’s winnings 
at cards are frequently mentioned; and 
probably the royal power of touching for 
scrofula is indicated by the entry of 1508 
which notes that three shillings were given 
‘‘to ane pure barne that tuke the king by 
the hand.” This latter is, at any rate, a 
graphic incident to be met with in a series 
of prosaic accounts; and even if we dismiss 
the idea of its having any medical signi- 
ficance, it still shows the accessibility and 
kindliness of the Scottish sovereign. On 
the whole, a reading of these accounts is 
rather favourable to James. Through all the 
period he stands out conspicuous—a man 
with many faults, but also many virtues. 

As for the Scottish nation, it was evidantly 
full of life and vigour in those days. The 
people, from the glimpses we get of them, 
seem to have lived in tolerable comfort, and 
the king’s strong hand kept the turbulent 
nobles sufficiently in check. One regrets 
that so little seems to have been made of 
Scottish literature. We have the well-known 
entries of Dunbar’s pension and Yule gift 
from the king, and note is made of pur- 
chases of “Estland burdis” from Walter 
Chepman and “ prentit buiks ” from ‘‘ Andro 
Millaris wif,’’ but that appears to be all. 





In closing, we cannot too highly commend 
the manner in which these accounts have 
been edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, 
whose keen personal interest in the subject 
may be gathered from the remark that he 
now parts from James IV. as he would 
from an intimate personal friend. A good 
glossary and a most exhaustive index add 
greatly to the value of the book. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Cornelius. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

‘CorneELivus’ is, for the most part, a care- 
fully thought out and well- presented novel, 
in which we find ourselves at once held close 
by the plot and delighted with the cha- 
racterization. In the plot, for a while, 
hardened readers as we are, we thought the 
author was treating us to an up-to-date 
version of one portion of Esmond’s romance, 
only to find a surprising—but in the cir- 
cumstances thoroughly consistent—variation 
before the close. Cornelius, the centre of 
the story, is a fine fellow who knows that 
there is a secret as to his parentage from the 
way in which his mother harps upon her 
having been made an honest woman before 
his birth, and he resolves to fit himself for 
any future and to solve the secret some day. 
When circumstances solve it for him he 
proves himself in every way worthy of the 
confidence which others have shown in him. 
The orphan girls, brought up in a 
Belgian school and suddenly placed as poor 
relations among moneyed folk, are de- 
lightful, while their aunts and cousins are 
differentiated and delineated in a striking 
fashion. Aunt Philipotte, who with but 
little means is ever enlarging in subtle 
fashion on the importance of ‘the family,’ 
and Aunt Susan with her moneyed vulgarity 
are capital. Oliver seems to us the least 
satisfactory—his boorishness is overdone ; 
but in her kindly characters the author is 
very successful. Her people are mostly— 
to use Mr. Henry James’s suggested differ- 
entiation—of ‘the better sort,” and the 
romance in which they bear their parts is 
one that a sympathetic reader will not wish 
to forget, although some improbabilities 
may make him pause. 





Knit by Felony. By E. Livingston Prescott. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Tuk title is the worst part of this book, as 
it suggests the criminal investigation which 
in most hands makes such dreary reading. 
But although the hussar and the padre, 
afterwards the squire and the parson, are 
really the products of an untoward inci- 
dent in early youth, their share therein 
being only discovered at the end of the 
story, there is nothing sordid in the 
animated chapters which describe their 
later fortunes, and the moral growth arising 
in each, the innocent who has suffered, 
and the guilty who has escaped. The two 
friends so strangely brought together, after 
their primary antagonism has launched them 
upon the world with chances and natures so 
opposite, are excellent studies. 


As a Tree Falls, By UL. Parry Truscott. 

‘‘ Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Unwin’s old “ Pseudonym Library ”’ 
has taken to itself a new and welcome lease 





of life. The first of the new volumes in the 
familiar yellow covering is called ‘As a 
Tree Falls,’ and shows, like most of its pre- 
decessors, some originality in its outlook. 
Though the story begins with the introduc- 
tion of a baker’s and a grocer’s assistants 
and also a female “‘ general ’’ for principals 
—a set of personages apt to be depressingly 
treated in fiction—the theme is at first 
rather comically as well as realistically pre- 
sented. But the gloom of the situation soon 
deepens into unmitigated woe for the 
baker’s assistant and small joy for anybody 
else. The baker’s and grocer’s men become 
rivals in their “‘ attentions” to the damsel 
called Rhoda, though never actually enemies. 
The first is an ambitious youth who has 
been heavily handicapped in life’s race. He 
burns the midnight oil and eats his heart 
out in his efforts to make a career for him- 
self by means of close study. The grocer’s 
assistant is, on the contrary, an easygoing 
youth, though also anxious to “‘ get on” in 
his own way. They are a well-contrasted 
pair. Rhoda, the general servant, encourages 
them both to ‘‘ walk out” with her. She is 
an average piece of human nature redeemed 
by a sort of natural brightness and an 
instinctive love of children. In the end she 
marries the literary aspirant, and things go 
badly for both from the first. As we said, 
it is a sombre study of natures warped and 
frustrated by circumstances and uncongenial 
temperaments. Only a touch here and 
there saves the story from complete remorse- 
lessness of conception. We leave the young 
man at about the age of twenty-five para- 
lyzed in an armchair, dependent on his wife’s 
care and exertions. The only glimpse of 
hope—and it is but feeble—is the suggestion 
that as he grows more helpless in mind and 
body he may perchance appeal more strongly 
to Rhoda’s maternal nature. The author’s 
tendency is towards many-syllabled words 
and a difficulty in disposing of prepositions. 
It is a little disconcerting to meet with 
“laid” for lay in a story fairly well 
written. 


Conspirators. By Violet A. 


The Bonnet 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Simpson. 


Tuts is a very bright, readable story; 


nothing hangs fire from first to last, but we 
have within the compass of four or five days 
a rapid succession of stirring events, de- 
veloping into a satisfactory and wholly 
unexpected climax, which wisely ends the 
book. Our author has a pretty turn of 
imagination, a pleasant humour, and a fr 

and attractive style. She has the gift (so 
rarely found in the modern novelist) of 
making her characters live, not by any 
laboured effort, but rather a deft touch and, 
as it were, a chance sentence. We have not 
seen of late any novel of this class which 
contained so many original and withal 
pleasant characters, or suggested so strongly 
a dramatic instinct and imaginative power. 
After all, this is but a slight effort. We shall 
look with interest for a more mature one 


from the same pen. 


The Palace of Spies. By Herbert Compton. 


(Treherne & Co.) : 
Tux frequency of Mr. Compton’s books is 
somewhat startling, the present being his 
third of recent date. It is true that in 
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these days of abundant verbiage and thin 
lots, served again and again in different 
orms, any book may well have been written, 
and even printed, in one shape or another, 
months et years before one receives it from 
the publishers. We must trust that it is so 
in the case of Mr. Compton’s work, for even 
modern novelists cannot hope actually to 
produce a book a month, and put honest 
work into them. This Palace of Spies abuts 
upon the Uxbridge Road, and is occupied 
by that unfortunate lady the wife of the 
First Gentleman in Europe, at the end of 
the eighteexth century. The language in 
which the story is told approaches Wardour 
Street English ; but the story goes with a 
swing, and is a better piece of work than 
some others that have borne this author’s 
name upon their title-page during the past 
couple of years. It is in the vein of his 
‘Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,’ the best 
book he has given us. 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. By Dora 
Greenwell McChesney. (John Lane.) 


TxoseE who set out to write historical novels 
not infrequently fall between the two stools 
of history and fiction, which from the very 
fact of their near relationship require tact- 
ful handling lest they disagree. Whether 
it be the less objectionable that the history 
shall disappear in the romance or the story 
be lost in the history depends very much 
upon the mind of the reader. Miss 
McChesney proves herself an exception 
to the rule by keeping more than satisfac- 
torily on the narrow way which leads to 
success. A fine novel is the result. Not 
only does she enter sufficiently and without 
undue effort into the spirit of her period, 
she also possesses the secret of making 
dead bones live once more, rather than 
creating new anachronistic beings. At 
the same time she holds the balance 
between the two parties to the great 
struggle which she describes. Writing 
from the standpoint of a Roundhead, to 
which opinion her more important cha- 
racters incline, she is yet by no means 
blind to the credibility of the Cavalier faith, 
and allows her reader to understand that the 
hearts which beat beneath Oromwellian 
breastplates were sometimes swayed by 
other passions than religious or political 
fervour. The character of the implacable 
Cornet from whom the book takes its title 
is an able piece of work, and the secret 
on which the whole plot depends is deftly 
—— until the proper moment. The 

ustrations by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
deserve commendation. 








BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST. 


THERE reaches us from Mr. Nash, of London, 
the New York publishers being Messrs. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., Asiatic Russia, in 
two volumes, by Dr. G. F. Wright, who is a dis- 
tinguished American Professor of Geology. 
His book is not even mainly geological, but 
may be styled a treatise of modern geography 
in that wide sense in which the teaching of 
geography includes a certain amount of his- 
tory and a great deal of trade, strategy, and 
political science. The volume is profusely 


illustrated by plates of very varying degrees 
of merit. Some of them are old friends, for 
we think we recognize among them photo- 
graphs which have been sold in Russia for the 





last thirty or forty years. Some, on the other 
hand, are new to us and of considerable value. 
They are largely ethnographical photographs, 
and it is not difficult to procure ethnogra- 
phical photographs of the Russian Empire by 
writing for them to any of the well-known 
agencies. These are plentiful in St. Peters- 
burg and in Moscow. Apart from the illustra- 
tions, we find the book unreadable, from the 
absence of arrangement; but it is a book 
which may with great advantage be consulted 
on almost every Russian question. It contains 
an enormous amount of information, though all 
of a nature which can, no doubt, be found 
elsewhere. As a rule, however, such informa- 
tion exists only in Russian or in German shape, 
and it is well that those who are likely to be 
interested in Russian questions should have in 
their library this book by Dr. Wright, that they 
may turn over his stores of knowledge, and, if 
necessary, follow them by the bibliography to 
other sources. We judge from this biblio- 
graphy that the author does not read Russian, 
though we may, of course, be wrong; for we 
notice that he does not include those works 
which are not translated into what Russians 
themselves style ‘‘the European tongues.’’ 
Unfortunately the Russian Geographical 
Society and the Russian Academy of Science, 
though still largely composed of gentlemen 
who speak German among themselves, have 
given up publishing the greater portion of 
their work in anything except Russian; and 
there are not enough people who carefully 
follow Russian publications in the original to 
make it certain that everything of value which 
appears in Russia is noticed in London, Paris, 
or Berlin. Dr. Wright has travelled across 
Russia, but has not, we think, gone off what 
are becoming beaten tracks. It will perhaps 
be a surprise that we should include under 
this term Bokhara, the Ili country, and the 
road from Semipalatinsk to Omsk; but so it is. 
We note that Dr. Wright in discussing the Mir, 
or Russian village community, thinks that it 
is a matter of doubt whether it is or is not 
ancient, an observation which leads us to 
doubt whether he is a master of the literature 
of the subject; and his statement that the 
Scriptures ‘‘ in the vernacular language’”’ are 
‘read every Sabbath in the Churches’”’ is 
also one which startles those who remember 
that the ancient Slavonic differs to such an 
extent from modern Russian that few Ortho- 
dox believers, except the Old Believers, who 
are Dissenters from the Church, are really 
eapable of thoroughly understanding the 
Orthodox version of the Scriptures. On the 
modern conditions of Russia in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, Dr. Wright is not so fresh in his 
information as are Mr. Henry Norman and Mr. 
Wirt Gerrare, whose books we have recently 
reviewed with praise. 


Mr. Grant Richards publishes a second 
edition of Mr. Alexis Krausse’s The Far East, 
the maps and plans of which are, we may 
remind our readers, of great value, but which 
might perhaps with advantage have been 
brought up to date, as there are a good many 
things new since the latter part of 1900, 
when the first edition appeared, such as ought 
to be included in the book. Our reason for 
noticing the second edition is that there is 
some interesting matter in the short preface. 
The author here mentions the peace between 
the Powers and China, and the punishments 
inflicted upon the Boxer leaders, and he 
evidently thinks that the Dowager Empress 
ought to have been held personally responsible 
for the whole affair, and that Great Britain has 
not distinguished herself by her recent policy 
towards China. Some doubt has been thrown 
upon Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s statement as to the 
actual construction of a considerable part, or, 
indeed, of any part, of the direct line towards 
Pekin, and Mr. Krausse assumes that it is 
not in course of construction when he says 





that Russia ‘‘is now surveying the route’’; 
but he sees its strategic bearing when he 
adds, ‘‘ This will give her direct access to the 
heart of China, far beyond any possible point 
of contact with the Foreign Powers, and 
nowhere bearing [sic] within 100 miles of the 
sea.’’ We believe that Mr. Wirt Gerrare is 
right, and are convinced that the meaning of 
that gentleman’s words is that he actually saw 
and photographed the commencement of a 
double line. He states, however, that he does 
not know how far the line is yet completed, 
though he says that it ‘‘is being built with 
all possible speed.’’ It is perhaps going a 
little fast to suggest, as does Mr. Krausse in 
his preface, that the railways already con- 
structed ‘‘ have placed the whole of the pro- 
vinees of Pechili, Shansi, and Shensi at her 
absolute disposal.’”? We imagine that the 
Pekin Syndicate will hardly admit this. There 
is a fair index, in which the spelling has not 
been sufficiently corrected. Mr. Brodrick, 
for instance, does not appear there in the 
correct form adopted in the text. 





SCOTCH HISTORY. 


James, first Marquess of Montrose, 
Abridged Translation of Wishart. Edited by 
John Sime. (Robinson & Co.)—Mr. Sime’s 
abridgment of Bishop Wishart’s work on 
the great Montrose (from the contemporary 
Hague translation and from that of Ruddi- 
man) is as pretty a book as a man could wish 
to see. The print and paper leave no wish 
unsatisfied ; the binding is a copy of a binding 
of Henry, Prince of Wales ; and the portrait, 
after Dobson (?), is well reproduced. How- 
ever, the Honthorst portrait of Montrose alone 
approaches our idea of the hero. But Mr. 
Sime’s introduction is perhaps superfluous ; 
certainly it isinaccurate. Why should he speak 
of the ‘‘ Celtic ’’ stubbornness of Huntly? The 
Gordons are no more Celts than other people. 
It seems an error to speak, like Mr. Mark 
Napier, of the ‘‘ultra-democratic leaders of 
the Covenant.’’ Almost the whole nobility of 
Scotland were worshippers, in 1639, of that 
sanguinary fetish the Covenant. It was not 
the letter of the king to Montrose, but the 
enigmatic Elephant and Dromedary paper 
found on Walter Stewart, that led to the 
imprisonment of Montrose in 1641. No 
‘¢ alleged murder plot was invented to crush 
Montrose.’’ ‘‘ The Incident’’ is meant, but 
Montrose was not accused of a murder plot. 
Nor was the Incident ‘‘ proved to be baseless.’’ 
There certainly was an obscure design by 
Crawford and others to seize Hamilton and 
Argyll at a time when Montrose was closely 
imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. One man 
knew all about it—Will Murray of the Bed- 
chamber, and he may have been an agent pro- 
vocateur in the interests of Hamilton and 
Argyll: he certainly led Charles I. into a 
most awkward situation. In his campaigns 
Montrose could not ‘‘ rely on the Me.z:es’’; 
they opposed him on his march to Tippermuir. 
Scott’s description of Montrose’s raising of 
the clans is purely fanciful, and not nearly so 
romantic as the actual facts. The “fiery 
cross’’ was not sent ‘‘ summoning the clans,”’ 
it was summoning the Covenanters to face 
young Coll Ciottach. Montrose did not 
“begin his fatal march to the Border 
on September 14th.’” On September 13th 
he had been defeated at Philiphaugh. Mont- 
rose was not writing to the king when 
Leslie attacked, and the Covenanting news- 
letter of September 16th says nothing of a 
mist and a surprise. The battle began about 
10 A.M. and raged till noon, Montrose 
being strongly entrenched, according to this 
account. But he had only 500 Irish, 150 
of Airlie’s horse, and a rabble of plough- 
boys from Nithsdale and  Douglasdale. 
The mounted gentry, whom Patrick Gordon 
puts, wildly, at 1,200, fled without drawing 
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sword. Mr. Gardiner was unacquainted with 
this news-letter, ‘‘ Published by Authority ”’ 
at London in September. Further, Mont- 
rose was not buried ‘‘in the beautiful 
chapel of Holyrood Abbey ’’; he was buried 
in St. Giles’s, where his tomb is the most 
remarkable object. The reading ‘‘ He either 
feels his fate too much’”’ is new to us. In 
spite of such slips as these, Mr. Sime’s 
book is to be commended, for his heart is in 
the right place. It is most fortunate that 
Mr. Gardiner had the heart to understand 
Montrose and honour the memory of the most 
winning character in the history of Scotland. 
Her modern historians are apt to sniff at the 
great marquis as a ‘‘ dubious hero,’’ so power- 
ful is prejudice. But Mr. Gardiner has 
erected to Montrose an enduring monument. 


The pleasant reminiscent title of Miss 
Katherine Steuart’s book, By Allan Water 
(Edinburgh, Elliot), would lead the reader to 
expect an idyllic story. ‘What the Soldier 
Said’ might be the nearest approach to serious 
fact. On the other hand, a wide and particular 
grasp of Scottish history is one of the main 
features, as Dr. Masson points out in his note, 
of a work that is not a novel, nora biography, 
nor a political treatise, but a little of all three. 
The plan is uncommon: the fortunes and 
descents of two families form the framework 
of a narrative which involves the public 
events affecting their domestic relations. 
The period is that extending from the 
reaction of the last half of the seventeenth 
century to the triumph of Revolution principles 
at the end of the eighteenth, and the theme 
the enthusiasms, the scruples, the antagonisms 
which agitated some generations of fervent 
and forcible, though humble followers after 
truth, as its gold or silver side impressed their 
single-minded vision. 

Not the least effective of the bits of 
‘*optical fascination ’’ in which this book is 
rich is the description of the anti-Union zeal 
of all classes, which struck Defoe so much, and 
which would have induced that ardent Whig, 
Black Col. Erskine, ‘‘ to sign a league on a 
drumhead’’ with his Jacobite neighbours. 
As might be supposed, these annals relate 
entirely to Lowland Scotland. The scene is 
laid in Stirlingshire, and on that main road 
where the northern levies often negotiated 
a passage, although ‘‘ Forth bridled the wild 
Highlandman.’’ Here at Brig-end of Allan 
lived James Steuart, the change keeper, from 
1632 till his death at a ripe old age. Like 
many another of his craft, the country innkeeper 
was conscious of gentle blood. The author 
traces her ancestor to James II. of Scotland 
and to that Duke of Albany whose first mar- 
riage with Catherine Sinclair was dissolved, 
in the cruel method of the time, ‘‘on the ground 
of propinquity,’’ to enable him to marry 
the French mother of the Regent John. Of 
the illegitimate offspring was John’s half- 
brother Alexander, whose issue, we are 
informed, were ‘‘ portioners’’ (yeomen farmers) 
at Rome on the Tay, near Scone. From this 
family came James to Bridge of Allan, a ‘‘ Paip 
of Rome,’’ as the jocularity of their Perthshire 
neighbours dubbed them, A Protestant was 
James, whose traditional creed had been held 
by this branch, it is said, since their cousin 
Patrick Hamilton, the proto-martyr, sealed his 
faith at St. Andrews. But he was also an 
Episcopalian, as was his eldest son, who 
married into the Ogilvys, the other family 
whose history is here given. The tragic dif- 
ferences of the times caused an absolute 
estrangement between these and the numerous 
younger sons and half-brothers of James, these 
latter settling at Tulliallan, and adopting the 
principles of Erskine and the Seceders. The 
circumstances of that remarkable schism are 
traced in sufficient detail. One interesting 
fact comes out, that the narrowest doctrine of 
election was the favourite tenet of the school 





afterwards called the Moderates, while the 
Seceders shared the Evangelical view with the 
best of the Episcopalians. Even Mr. Ebenezer 
Erskine, who regretted thelaxity which suffered 
a witch to live, and Mr. Ralph, who desired 
Whitefield to preach only to ‘‘the Lord’s 
people,’’ held a wider faith than many of 
their orthodox antagonists. The passage at 
arms between the rather gushing English 
evangelist and the dour Scotch Seceders, 
‘‘walking steadily backwards,’’ is not the 
least amusing episode in a story which, in 
spite of its theological encumbrances, is fre- 
quently amusing. One excellent feature of it 
is the keen eye for the picturesque which 
enlightens grave topics, A characteristic 
deathbed utterance may be quoted: ‘‘I hae 
ten ganging pleas in the Court o’ Session, an’ 
that eediot Jock, my son, will be settling them 
a’ in a month after my death.’’ An obvious 
objection may be made to the plan which com- 
bines the statement of general facts with the 
widest freedom of conjecture as to the relation 
of individuals thereto, and it is a grave de- 
fect that the number of these individuals n 
several prolific generations becomes confusing 
without an index, or at least a table; some- 
thing might be said of a few clerical errors, 
notably of punctuation ; but on the whole we 
can recommend this book as a lively present- 
ment of a side of Scottish life and history not 
usually dwelt upon. 


The Scottish Borderers at Marston Moor, 
1644. By John Kennedy. (Hawick, W. & J. 
Kennedy.)—What did the Teviotdale regiment 
do at Marston Moor? Mr. Kennedy does not 
know, though the listeners to his lecture at 
Hawick must have desired information. ‘‘ It 
is supposed to have formed part of the two 
brigades of Scottish reserve,’’ which included 
Buccleuch’s Tweeddale regiment. Now that 
regiment ‘‘ were so possessed with a fanatick 
fear that they ran for an example to others, and 
no enemy following them,’’ as Mr. Firth cites 
a letter of an eye-witness. Several Scottish 
regiments of foot held their ground. Whether 
Teviotdale ran with Tweeddale or not is 
unknown. The best thing in Mr. Kennedy’s 
pamphlet is an extract from the Selkirk 
Council Minute Book: ‘‘They [the Sutors 
of Selkirk] marched...... for the expedition to 
England for relief of the Protestants there, 
borne down through the tyranny and cruelty 
of the Papists.’’ Probably the preachers 
gave this absurd explanation to the worthy 
contingent. We also learn that the ancestor 
of the gallant Col. Chisholme, who fell at 
Elandslaagte, joined Montrose at Dumfries in 
1644, and was wounded at Naseby. When 
James VI. had settled the Border by hanging 
‘‘ pretty men’’ in great numbers, the country 
became peaceful, probably took no great 
interest in the strife of king and preachers, 
and, as we saw, supplied Buccleuch with no 
Williams of Deloraine, but with a regiment 
which fled when no man pursued. Fifty years 
earlier Montrose would have been backed by 
hard-riding prickers, Scotts, Kers, Elliots, 
Armstrongs, Hepburns, and other useful men ; 
but now they fought—or rather, ran away— 
to relieve the English sufferers from ‘‘ the 
tyranny and cruelty of the Papists.’’ 


The unexpected death a few years ago of 
Mr. John Noble, the well-known Inverness 
bookseller, removed an antiquarian collector 
who had exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
and utilizing the fugitive lore of his town and 
district. These opportunities resulted in the 
getting together of a quantity of material, 
which now appears in a volume entitled Mis- 
cellanea Invernessiana, edited by Mr. John 
Whyte (Stirling, Eneas Mackay). The con- 
tents of the book are chiefly of local interest, 
though here and there one lights upon a sub- 
ject of more general import. Thus there is a 
paper on the site of Macbeth’s castle, in which 
not only that question is learnedly discussed, 





but also the old suggestion that Shakspeare 
was in Scotland when his company of players 
was there in 1601. Weknow for certain that the 
company appeared in Aberdeen, but there is 
nothing to show that Shakspeare himself was 
of the party, and nothing to show that even 
the company visited Inverness. ‘‘The extreme 
accuracy,’’ we read here, ‘‘ with which Shak- 
speare has followed the minutize of Macbeth’s 
career has given rise to the opinion that he 
himself visited those scenes which are immor- 
talized by his pen.’’ But Shakspeare was 
equally accurate in regard to Italy, and there 
is no proof that he was everthere. Mr. Noble 
has celebrated most of the Inverness ‘‘ cha- 
racters’’ of his day, and no fewer than seven 
fiddlers have received his attention. There 
is a curious note on Capt. Burt, the author 
of the frequently quoted ‘Letters from a 
Gentleman in the North of Scotland to a 
Friend in London,’ published in 1754. Burt, 
giving himself some consequential airs, re- 
marked to an Inverness company that he 
represented His Majesty. ‘‘ Hoot, man!”’ 
said a listener; ‘‘ yourepresent His Majesty ! 
He, God bless him! is muckle better repre- 
sented on a bawbee.’’ A valuable section of 
the volume takes the form of an exhaustive 
bibliography of Inverness newspapers and 
periodicals. This bibliography testifies to an 
amount of literary activity and journalistic 
enterprise that would have done credit to 
towns of much greater pretensions. Even now, 
despite the fact that the daily papers from 
the South arrive before breakfast is well over, 
Inverness is able to maintain its local papers 
on five days of the week. A portrait of Mr. 
Noble and other illustrations add to the local 
interest of the book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

THE two volumes of Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s 
biographical essays and addresses entitled 
Out of the Past (Murray) make interesting 
reading. Even when he is reviewing a book 
so well known as Nassau Senior’s ‘Conversa- 
tions,’ or the ‘Life of Arthur Stanley,’ by 
Mr. Prothero and the late Dean of West- 
minster, he supplies those touches of personal 
intimacy which invest the performance with a 
value superior to that of ordinary journalism, 
however intelligently it may be done. Some- 
times, indeed, his friendships lend a certain 
bias to his judgments. The ‘‘ persecutions ’”’ 
endured by Stanley were, though Sir 
Mountstuart is disposed to blink the fact, 
largely provoked by his own indiscretions. 
That charming person, though seldom con- 
sciously disputatious, was apt to treat the 
serious beliefs or prejudices of others with 
undue carelessness. But the warmth of Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff’s affections affords an ample 
excuse for the partisanship into which they 
occasionally betray him. He brings to light, 
besides, gifted individuals, like Lord Arthur 
Russell, who failed, somehow, to make a due 
impression upon their generation ; and theless 
familiar sides of public men like Lord Kim- 
berley--a scholar who re-read Thucydides 
within a few years of his death, and who was 
versed in the Spanish novelists. Walter 
Bagehot is revealed in the observation, 
‘¢ What is most remarkable in Mr. Gladstone 
is his quantity,’’ which hits off a pre- 
dominating characteristic with unerring 
wisdom, and in the very remarkable prophecy, 
made in 1860, that that politician’s danger 
lay in looking for that which was said 
rather than that which was thought. Another 
fascinating disclosure concerns J. 8S. Mill, 
who, on being questioned by Sir Mountstuart 
about stations for rare plants along the Great 
Western Railway, jumped down from his four- 
legged stool at the old India House with the 
words, ‘‘I’m your man for that!’’ Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff’s most elaborate essay deals with 
the Catholic reaction, or, as others would call 
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it, the Catholic revival. Joseph de Maistre, 
Lamennais, and Lacordaire have, no doubt, 
been summed up faithfully by history; but the 
side stream which penetrated German thought 
is less familiar, and it can be pursued with 
pleasure in the company of this suggestive 
essayist. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1903 (Mac- 
millan & Co.), edited, as before, by Dr. Scott 
Keltie and Mr. Renwick, opens as usual with 
tables which are varied each year. There is 
now one for which M. Bertillon is responsible, 
which shows the increase of population in 
various countries. It is a pity that the 
French nationalist did not include the various 
colonies of Australia, as birth phenomena 
are more interesting there at the moment 
than in any other country except Germany. 
The startling fact brought out in the table as 
printed is the sudden increase in the rapidity 
of the gain of population in Prussia, Saxony, 
Baden, Alsace Lorraine, and the German 
Empire generally. It is an amazing fact 
that while, under French rule, in spite 
of enormous manufacturing prosperity, Al- 
sace was actually losing population by 
emigration, since the war Alsace has 
begun rapidly to increase, and has nearly 
trebled her rate of increase in the last ten 
years as compared with the previous ten. 
Saxony now rivals the United States in the 
rate of increase of population, and Prussia is 
not far behind. In New South Wales popula- 
tion has become stationary, and the surplus of 
births over deaths, though still considerable, 
has declined, as it has also in South Australia. 
The statistics of Victoria and New Zealand 
also need careful watching upon this point. 
The drought is affecting matters, as 
did previously the discovery of gold in 
Western Australia. But there is no doubt 
that there is a decline in the Australian birth- 
rate. Another statistical fact of importance 
which is properly illustrated in the present 
volume is the extraordinary rapidity of the 
increase of expenditure upon the Russian 
fleet. Mr. Jane is a high authority, but it 
was, we think, hardly worth asking him for a 
table of the speeds of warships, the difference 
between nominal and real speed being con- 
spicuous in all navies, and—according to the 
French authorities—specially remarkable in 
our own. There are never many faults to be 
found with ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book.’ 
The table as to gold output ought to make 
some reference to West Africa, if not to South 
Africa, as it can hardly be maintained that 
the Gold Coast Protectorate and Ashanti are 
not ‘‘British possessions.’’ The output, 
however, of the West African field was no 
doubt very small in 1900 and 1901, the years 
for which alone the table gives figures. In 
the maps, which are inserted this year at an 
abnormal place, there is one which is of much 
value, showing the main _ trans-Continental 
and trans-Asiatic railway lines and projects ; 
but the most important of all these lines— 
that from the Siberian railway to Kalgan—is 
not shown even as a project. We are still 
of opinion that the peculiar position in the 
British Empire of the States of Jersey, of the 
States of Guernsey, and of the Isle of Man 
with its House of Keys, receives insufficient 
attention in the Year-Book. The interesting 
tables with regard to the increase of the 
French debt would be much more valuable if 
figures were included to show the increase by 
the Republic in time of peace. The figures 
jump from January Ist, 1871, to January Ist, 
1889. What is really important is the increase 
‘of debt which has occurred since the liberation 
of territory, or say since January Ist, 1874. 
We note again a certain want of uniformity in 
the treatment of subjects in the index, and, 
indeed, in the text itself. Let us take, for 
example, education. Suppose that a user 
of the book Gesires to déscover the various 








systems in force in different countries, and 
turns to the United States and to each of our 
colonies in Australia, In the first case 
education is not indexed, but under ‘Schools’ 
he will find some general statistics for the 
various States, and not much reference to the 
points which constitute the peculiarity of the 
American system common to all States. When 
he turns to the Australian colonies he will 
find under Victoria, New South Wales, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania no 
reference in the index to education; but 
when we turn to the particular colonies there 
is in some cases a good deal of information 
given under the head ‘Instruction.’ In the 
case of England, Scotland, and Wales one 
class of education is separately indexed under 
the head of ‘Intermediate,’ a title for which 
no one would look in an index. The accounts 
of the education systems of various states and 
colonies are not given on one plan, it being 
set forth, for example, in some cases where 
education is ‘‘secular,’’ while in other cases 
the treatment of the religious difficulty is not 
named. 


A History of German Literature. By 
John G. Robertson. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
There are some histories of literature which 
interest us almost like a story; others stimu- 
late us by an infectious enthusiasm, and 
inspire us to read the authors they discuss ; 
and others again are merely instructive. The 
present volume—and we say this in no spirit 
of depreciation, but only to characterize the 
nature of the work—belongs mainly to the 
last of these classes. It aims at giving a 
concise and trustworthy account of all the more 
important German authors and their chief 
works, from the earliest times down to the 
end of the nineteenth century. For this 
great task Mr. Robertson shows himself 
excellently equipped. He is accurate in his 
facts, orderly in his arrangement, sound and 
sensible in his criticism, and he writes a 
clear and easy style. Brilliant he is not, but 
brilliancy is perhaps not greatly to be desired 
ina manual such as this, and it may be con- 
sidered equally a merit that his critical 
appreciations are seldom at variance with 
those expressed in the standard “‘ Litteratur- 
geschichten ’’ and other such works; it is only 
occasionally that we come upon an original 
point of view, and find the personality of the 
writer asserting itself. The concluding 
chapters of the book, with the criticisms on 
Wagner, Nietzsche, Sudermann, and Haupt- 
mann, strike us as the freshest and most 
interesting. Mr. Robertson may be especially 
congratulated on his treatment of Wagner, 
whose literary productions are so often a 
puzzle to the critic; they here receive due, 
but not extravagant praise. The whole his- 
tory should prove serviceable to English 
readers, more particularly to those students 
from whom a general acquaintance with 
the names and facts of German literature is 
demanded by the modern examiners. A some- 
what novel feature of the work is the plan of 
giving brief—generally very brief—illustra- 
tive passages from certain of the authors 
discussed. In the case of lyric poets, where 
two or three verses may suffice to give some 
idea of their style, this has something to 
recommend it, but in an ordinary way it is 
not of much use. 


Cov. Borie, of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, prefixes a memoir to Two Years at 
the Front, the diary of Lieut. Moeller of 
that corps, who was given a commission in the 
regulars. The volume, which is published by 
Mr. Grant Richards, is not important. The 


author, who, though one of the best of our 
M.I. leaders, was outwitted by the Boers and 
killed, evidently thinks that General Hector 
Macdonald was responsible for the useless loss 
of life at Paardeberg, and that Sir John 
French didnot do well except in the early 





stages of the war. Otherwise his diary has 
no bearing on anything but his own little 
work. He was not well informed—for example, 
his notion of Majuba is that our troops were 
repulsed in an attempt to march up that 
hill, whereas, of course, we were on the top 
and the Boers attacked. ‘‘ They use explosive 
Martinis [sic] and expanding bullets only”’ 
seems a bit out of date. The revision of the 
text is defective; as an instance we have ‘‘a 
pearler ’’ fora purler—i.e., a fall from a horse. 


THERE is no annual publication which we 
find so interesting, and few which are so 
valuable, as the Review of Historical Publica- 
tions relating to Canada, edited by Prof. George 
Wrong and Mr. Langton, in the ‘‘ University of 
Toronto Studies,’’ published by the Librarian, 
and sold in London by Messrs. P. 8S. King & 
Son. The volume reviewing the publications 
of 1902 is even superior to its predecessors. 
It deals largely with French-Canadian pub- 
lications, for a reason which is given, namely, 
that the people of the other provinces are 
more ambitious, and consequently concerned 
rather with the future than with the past, an 
attitude of mind which, as the authors say, 
does not favour historical study, in which the 
French Canadians of Quebec are predominant. 
At the same time, there is a great publication 
of literature, especially in the United States, 
which, dealing with the United Empire 
Loyalists, is interesting to English Canadians 
and friends of the Empire as a whole. There is 
no uniformity of political tone in the volume. 
The references to some of the publications of 
M. Bourassa, who may be called, for short, a 
‘* pro-Boer,’’ are friendly enough, as are some 
of the references to Irish Home Rule ; but, on 
the other hand, there isin some of the articles 
a note of detraction as regards the loyalty of 
the Canadian French. We note much that is 
of antiquarian importance in the publication, 
and a good deal that is of literary interest. 
The authors maintain a high standard both in 
their own criticism and in their contemptuous 
references to many English publications. 
They attack all Americanisms, suchas ‘‘ Premier 
Macdonald,”’ and they denounce some British 
works upon the Empire which we ourselves have 
had oceasion to censure, but denounce them 
with more violence than we had thought 
fitting. For instance, one considerable volume 
published by a British firm for the instruction 
of the young upon the British colonies is 
roundly explained to be calculated to do so 
much mischief that it ‘‘ ought to be withdrawn 
from circulation.’’ Casual points of interest 
which we note concern the ridicule poured on 
the official title ‘‘ House of Commons’”’ of the 
Dominion, as ‘‘an irrational following of 
British precedent’’ ‘‘where all are Com- 
moners.”’ The advance of population in 
Canada is, as is pointed out, still unsatis- 
factory, in spite of an ‘‘ American invasion ’” 
which has been exaggerated. There is a curious 
account of ‘‘la grande noirceur.’’ Between 
1780 and 1790 Quebec was from time to time 
enveloped in darkness caused by showers of 
sulphurous cinder ; and no one knows what was 
the distant volcano which emitted these erup- 
tions. We cannot go with the authors in 
thinking that ‘‘ not one out of ten intelligent 
young Canadians is aware who Sir George 
Cartier was or what were his services to his 
native land.’’ The Code Civil in its present 
form is surely a perpetual memorial of that 
statesman, if there were no other. It is curi- 
ous to note the extent to which English and 
Seotch settlers in Lower Canada have lost 
their tongue and become French. There is an 
interesting instance given of a married couple 
who came from Scotland, and within a com- 
paratively short period had ceased to be able 
to converse between themselves except in 
French. There are in the volume repeated 
references to the extent to which the South 
African war, by disturbing French sentiment, 
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has ‘‘ profoundly affected Canadian political 
life.’’ 

The Art of Living. By J. E. Buckrose. 
(The ‘Gentlewoman’ Library.)—‘ The Art of 
Living’ is a comprehensive title, which 
the contents of the volume hardly justify. 
It is prettily got up in pale blue and 
white, and should make an attractive patch 
on a drawing-room table. Therefore in 
one respect—though not as the speaker 
intended—it might find a home with the lady 
who briefly figures in the dialogue of ‘Some 
Emotions and a Moral.’ The variety of the 
topics treated in a superficial and not very 
original fashion is great. Variety is also 
displayed in the author’s moods, which 
alternate between fancifulness, flippancy, and 
sentimentalism, interspersed with touches of 
something like the new humour. These talks 
on household and social matters are put into 
a sort of frame of story and into the mouth of 
a@ young married woman, by which means the 
reader is, if so inclined, introduced into the 
bosom of the lady’s family life and friends. 
One learns how she trains servants, children, 
girls; how she manages ‘‘ coming out,’’ 
making friends and keeping them, dressing, 
growing old gracefully, and so forth. Some 
readers may here find amusement combined 
with instruction. Who knows? 


CoMMANDANT WEIL, who has hitherto given 
us books on military history, valuable rather 
than amusing, now edits the first volume of a 
work which seems destined to a wider popu- 
larity. M. Albert Fontemoing is the publisher 
of Mémoires du Général-Major Russe, Baron 
de Léwenstern, 1776-1858, of which this volume 
brings us up to the end of Napcleon’s retreat 
from Moscow. The author, who was from 
Esthonia, wrote in French, and two manu- 
scripts of the memoirs remain: one, copied 
for the Emperor Nicholas, at St. Petersburg, 
and the other, which is the draft, in the 
possession of the family. Commandant Weil 
has used the latter, but has compared it with the 
clearer, and perhaps lessfrank, copy. Léwen- 
stern is a sort of Russian Marbot, with a dash 
of Casanova, and we find him delightful read- 
ing. His experiences were remarkable. An 
officer of the great Catherine, who served 
in Switzerland under Suvorow, against 
Masséna, and then with old Condé and 
the émigrés; dined with Nelson; fought as 
an Austrian volunteer during the bombard- 
ment of Vienna; then joined Napoleon’s 
staff and fought at Lobau and Wagram; and 
finally went through the whole campaign of 
Russia as intelligence officer on the Russian 
staff, and was twice charged with high treason, 
he has much to tell, and he tells it admirably. 
Under Paul, when the mad emperor had upset 
the army, the cuirassiers march through Riga, 
on their way to Zurich, with a boot on each 
outside leg—they were bound to march, but 
there were not enough boots to go round. An 
eighteenth-century account of a “religious”’ 
establishment depicts the Chapter of the 
ladies of Buchau, under Countess Stadion as 
princess-abbess. Thechancellor of the Chapter 
tried to convert our author to the philosophy 
of the Encyclopedia, but failed. A note of 
1812 is of general application: ‘ There is 
nothing so dangerous on a headquarters staff 
as these beings of high birth.’’ During the 
retreat the French husbanded their ammu- 
nition so that no firing took place except 
to repulse attack. On one occasion our author 
rode to within a hundred paces and exchanged 
bows, and was not shot | at till he sang ‘‘ Bon 
yoy uM, Dumollet,"”. which wae, hou 

Ws have received from Mr. Grant Richards 
new editions of The Human Machine and The 
Insanity of Genius, works by the late J. F. 

-both able and attractive. But we 
hope that they will not be studied by readers 
who take no further course of authority onthe 








subject. Mr. Nisbet strained facts to fit his 
thesis, which in each case is vehemently 
denied by those who have at least as good a 
right to judge. 

WE have on our table Euclid, his Life and 
System, by T. Smith, D.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark), — Spanish and English Conversation, 
Second Book, by A. E. Pinney (Ginn & Co.), 
—Further Notes on the Teaching of English 
Reading, by N. Dale (G. Philip),—English 
Words and Sentences, Book I. for the Junior 
Division (Blackwood),— The Dale Readers, 
Book I., by N. Dale (G. Philip),—Modern 
Book-Keeping and Accounts, by W. Adgie, 
Part III. Advanced (Macmillan),—Elementary 
Plane and Solid Mensuration, by R. W. K. 
Edwards (Arnold),—The A nabasis of Xenophon, 
Book I., edited by C. E. Brownrigg (Blackie),— 
The Antigone of Sophocles, with aCommentary, 
abridged from the large edition, by Sir R. C. 
Jebb and E. S. Shuckburgh (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—The Textile Fibre of Com- 
merce, by W. I. Hannan (Griffin),—Light 
for Students, by E. Edser (Macmillan),— 
Medical Ethics, by R. Saundby, M.D. 
(Simpkin),—Yachting, by J. Gabe (Macqueen), 
—Selections from Le Morte Darthur, edited 
by C. L. Thomson (H. Marshall & Son),— 
The Daughters of Job, by D. Dale (Everett), 
—The Last Alive, by J. MacLaren Cobban 
(Grant Richards),—Lostin the Slave Land, by 
W. M. Graydon (Partridge),—A Son of Mars, 
by Major Arthur Griffiths (Everett),—The 
Coming of Sonia, and other Stories, by Mrs. 
H. Synge (Fisher Unwin),—Zealandia’s Guer- 
don, by W.S. Walker (J. Long),—The Ghost’s 
Revenge, by R. H. Sherard (Digby & Long),— 
The Son of the Wolf, by J. London (Isbister), 
—To Please a Woman, by A. W. Groomsmith 
(Danvers),—The Peeles at the Capital, by R. 
Ashton (Methuen),—The Book of the House, by 
F. Noél (Dent),—Hymns of the Holy Eastern 
Church, by the Rev. J. Brownlie (Paisley, 
Gardner),—A Concise Bible Dictionary based 
on the Cambridge Companion to the Bible 
(Clay),—I Live, by the Most Rev. James E. 
Cowell (Macmillan),—Sunday Observance, by 
the Rev. F. Meyrick (Skeffington),— The 
House Building, and other Poems, by M. B. 
Williams (R. B. Johnson),—Poems, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, with an Introduction by Alice 
Meynell (Blackie), — Hither and Thither: 
Songs and Verses, by the Author of ‘ Times 
and Days’ (Longmans),—Songs and Lyrics, by 
H. Dale (Constable),—and The Orier by Night : 
a Play in One Act, by G. Bottomley (Unicorn 


Press). 
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Fine Art and Archaeology, 
Arms of the Baronial and Police Burghs of Scotland, by 
John, Marquis of Bute, J. H. Stevenson, and others, 4to, 
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Hatton (J.), The Life and Work of Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
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Adams(W. A.), The Lonely Way, and other Poems, 8vo, 3/6 
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Dickens (C.), Poems and Verses, edited by F. G. Kitton, 
12mo, 3/6 net. 
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Gardi ) Rj, History of the monwealth and Pro- 
Vol. 3, Supplementary Chapter, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Hanotaux @). France, translatad by J. ©. 
Tarver: Vol. 1, i 8vo, 15/ net. 


Litly (w. 2) Onitetlaniay and Modern Civilization, 8vo, 


net. 
Moeller (B.), Two Years at the Front with the Mounted 
Infantry, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Shierbrand (W. von), Germany, roy. 8vo, 10/6 
Two Heroes of Cathay, edited by L. Miner, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

















Luigi Amedio (H.R.H.), On the Polar Star in the Arctic Sea,. 
translated by William Le Queux, 2 vols. 42/ net. 
Shoemaker (M. M ), The Great Siberian Railway, 9/ net. 
Street (E. E.), A Philosopher in Portugal; cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Ward (O.), The Vale of Orotava, 12mo, 2/6 
Wright (G. F.), Asiatic Russia, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 32/ 
Sports and Pastimes, 
Gallichan (W. M.), Fishing in Wales, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Horace on the Links, by C. J. B. and P. S. W., cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Wade (C. F.), Exmoor Streams, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Science. 
Clarke (W. E.), Cusack’s Glossary of Biological Terms,. 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
English Timber and its Economical Conversion, by Acorn, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits: Vol. 2, Physiology and Psychology, 
Part 2, 4to, 7/ net. 
Williams (J. W.), Obstetrics, 8vo, 25/ net. 
General Literature, 
Bartlett (V. W.), The Gap in the Garden, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Bodkin (M. M.), A Modern Robyn Hood, cr. 8vo, 3,6 
Clayton (J.). Grace Marlow, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cleeve (L.), The Indiscretion of Gladys, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Crosby (E.), Swords and Plowshares, 8vo, 6; net. 
Dante, The New Life, Text with English Translation, 
edited by L. Ricci, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Davis (N.) and Bastard (A.), The Gourmet’s Guide to 
Europe, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Devereux (G. R. M.), The Lover’s Dictionary, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Downey (H.), Clashmore, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Drummond (H.). On Behalf of the Firm, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Freeman (M. E. W.), Six Trees: Short Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6: 
Hanshew (T. W.), The Mallison Mystery, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Heddle (E. F.), Strangers in the Land, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lacland (F.), Annals of Hollyfont, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Laing (J.), The Wizard’s Aunt, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Leighton (M.), In God’s Good Time, cr. 8vo, 6 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), The Man-with-the-Wooden-Face, 6/ 
Rogers (J.), With Elia and his Friends, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
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Sherard (R. H.), An Underground Mystery, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Rod (E.), L'Inutile Effort, 3fr. 50. 
Seylor (O.), Le Tout-Pourri, 3fr. 50. 











THE IDENTITY OF “IL PROVENZALE” IN DANTE’S. 
* CONVIVIO.’ 
Dorney Wood, Burnbam, Bucks, April 11th, 1903. 

In the eleventh chapter of the fourth book 
of the ‘ Convivio’ Dante, after remarking 
bitterly that legacies much more often fall to. 
the lot of the wicked than of the good, exclaims: 
‘*Cosi fosse piaciuto a Dio, che quello che 
domando il Provenzale fosse stato, che chi non 
& reda della bont& perdesse il retaggio dell’ 
avere ! "—LI. 92-95. 

The identity of the Provengal author here 
quoted by Dante has hitherto been a puzzle. In 
spite of prolonged research and inquiries among 
Dantists and Provencal students in Italy and 
elsewhere, I was compelled to leave the riddle 
unsolved when I published my ‘Dante Dic- 
tionary’ four years ago. I am pleased now to 
be able to announce, through the kind offices of 
Prof. N. Zingarelli, of Palermo, that the identity 
of the author in question has been established 
by the well-known Dantist, Prof. Francesco 
Torraca, of Naples, who writes to me that 
Dante’s Provencal is Giraut de Borneil, the 
famous troubadour, who is referred to as ‘‘ Quel 
di Lemos)” in the twenty-sixth canto of 
‘Purgatorio,’ and is several times men' 
name in the ‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia. 
of Giravit’s canzoni oceil® tnerdén0wing"? 
which Dante evidently had in mind wh 
wrote the above passage in the ‘Convivio’:— 

E si’l paire fo lauzatz, 
B’! fills se fai malvatz, 


Mi tort e pechatz 
Cc’ ala las eretatz.—‘ Los Apleitz,’ st. ii. 
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I.e., ‘If the father was praiseworthy, and the 
gon becomes wicked, it seems to me wrong and 
a sin that he should have the inheritance.” 
Prof. Torraca tells me that he mentioned this 
identification in a Dante lecture delivered 
recently in the Sala di Orsanmichele at Florence, 
but that he has not published it. As the fact 
that one of the few remaining Dante puzzles has 
been solved is a matter of much interest to all 
students of Dante, I avail myself of Prof. 
Torraca’s kind permission to make his interesting 
discovery public. Pacet ToyNnBEE. 








THE ‘‘O” EDITION OF ‘ROBESON ORUSO.’ 
Il. 
As I have already mentioned, the last para- 
ph of the preface is entirely absent in the 
**Q” edition, a most unlikely thing for a pirate 
to omit, while it is not at all unlikely, for 
reasons I have already given, to have been an 
addition of the author's. 
The changes throughout thetext are numerous, 
and not apparently for any purpose that a 
iratical publisher could have, while they often 
— the impress of the author's hand in pre- 
ferring slight alterations in construction or 
meaning, sometimes necessary to avoid impro- 
babilities. 
The following are a few of the changes : — 


“ O” Edition. Taylor's First Edition. 
Near the City of York In the City of York 
Rheumatism Gout 
Act foolishly play the young man 


had no reason to seek was under no necessity for 


seeking 

advice when perhaps there Counsel when there 
Time isure 
Help Assist 
Much taken sincerely affected 
in vain to no purpose 
troubled terrify’d 
God heaven 
him say him softly to himself say 
Maz’d stupid 

gs bitterness 
Beath’s coor Death itself 


observe anything see the shore 
strand to help shore to assist 

It is a fact that Defoe himself suffered from 
gout, and if he means the story to be allegorical, 
as he says in the preface to his abridged edition, 
there is reason for his changing the name of his 
ailment as well as his own name from Cruso to 
Crusoe, but for a pirate there is none. 

The change from ‘‘him say ” to “‘ him softly 
to himself say” seems Defoe all over. The 
captain dare not say this loudly, and the author 
adds this stroke of reality. The pirate who 
would remove it would be as stupid as the book- 
sellers who were said to have declined the 
work. 

The above, with others, occur in the first 
fourteen pages of Taylor’s first edition, but it 
would be wearisome to enumerate further 
instances. 

Of the changes necessary to avoid absurdity 
or improbabilities the following may be men- 
tioned. 

When Cruso makes his dash for liberty from 
Sallee, he throws the Moor overboard, and 
makes the protestation to his readers that he 
was satisfied that the Moor, being a good 
swimmer, could easily reach the shore, as he was 
only ‘‘a league farther” from the shore than 
their usual fishing grounds. In the ‘‘ O ” edition 
he says ‘‘a league or two farther” from the 
shore. This is not a change which a pirate 
would make, but the omission of the ‘‘ or two” 
is one which an author would, on reconsidera- 
tion ; otherwise he could not expect his readers 
to believe that he was satisfied with his asser- 
tion that he had not committed a murder. This 
change is consistent with the character which 
Defoe —_ endeavours to give to this hero, 
one of kindness and mercy to negroes, pirates, 


and beasts. The Moor himself was evidently 
alarmed for his own safety, as he ‘‘ begg’d to be 
taken in, told me he would go all over the 
world with me,” and only turned towards the 
shore upon Crusoe’s threatening to shoot him if 
he attempted to ‘‘ come near the boat,” He says, 





‘*T make no doubt but he reached it [the one 
with ease’; but he says immediately after, ‘‘ 
could have been content to have taken this 
Moor with me, and have drowned the boy.” 
Why should the boy have drowned if the shore 
could be reached with ease by the man? We 
find afterwards that not only could the boy 
swim, but also could swim to land with one hand 
while carrying a gun in the other, and do this in 
such an accomplished and experienced manner 
that he kept his powder dry and shot a lion im- 
mediately on landing. Defoe saw that to reach 
the shore ‘‘ with ease’ when ‘‘a league or 
two farther” from it than the usual fishing 
ground was an absurdity, and thought the 
simplest way to remove it was to change the 
distance. Besides, in a former paragraph he 
had said that one day they were, when fishing, 
lost in a fog, and, when it cleared, they found 
themselves, after two days’ rowing, two leagues 
from the land, to which they got well in again, 
though ‘‘ with a great deal of labour.” 

Again, when enumerating the goods he had 
saved from the wreck he says, in the ‘‘O” edi- 
tion, that the amount of powder saved was 
140 lb., while in Taylor’s edition he makes it 
2401b. Was it that after he had finished the 
story, and after printing this ‘‘O” edition, he 
thought 140 1b. too meagre an allowance for 
twenty-eight years’ residence on an island where 
for some time daily food was only procurable 
by his gun? Certainly one cannot see why any 
pirate should make a change originating an 
improbability, while the change is a likely one— 
almost a necessary one—for the author to make 
under the circumstances. In fact, after a time 
Crusoe began to dread his want of powder, say- 
ing he ‘‘ began seriously to consider ” (the *‘ O ” 
edition reads ‘‘Consider to myself”) the con- 
sequences when ‘‘I should have no more 
powder” (the ‘‘O” edition reads when ‘ my 

owder is spent”). Moreover, when calculating 

ow he could destroy the savages who came to 
the island, he says he could not waste so much 
as five or six pounds of powder upon them, on 
account of his store being so reduced. At p. 329 
he tells us that on leaving the island he had 
‘*above a barrel and a half of powder left” to 
give to the sailors he left behind him. And 
this after twenty-eight years’ residence! It 
seems certain Defoe had made this calculation 
afterwards, and found that to begin with 140 lb. 
would be an absurdity. 

Again, on p. 362 he says, “I took two nephews, 
the children of one of my sisters [the ‘*O” 
edition reads ‘‘ brothers ”], into my care.” This 
is a marked correction of an error. On p.2 the 
hero had told us that his elder brother was 
killed fighting at Dunkirk under Col. Lockhart 
(1658), and what became of his second brother 
he never knew. As the author or editor noticed 
that the word ‘‘ brothers” in the ‘‘O” edition 
was a manifest inconsistency, and yet the story 
had been finished with the nephews appearing 
repeatedly, the only and simplest way to rectify 
it, short of recasting the remainder of the narra- 
tive, was to change the parentage of the nephews, 
and make sisters appear for this the first and 
only occasion. 

Can the supervision of an editor, either of his 
own or of an author’s MS., be more clearly indi- 
cated than in these three corrections, made in 
Taylor’s first edition, of the blunders found in 
the ‘*O” edition? They are the corrections of 
a careful supervisor of a proof—not a mere 
reader—and prove that the ‘‘O” edition must 
be an advance copy, or had been printed from 
a MS. in which the errors existed. 

If it be a pirate, how is it that no other copy 
is known? Why does not Defoe speak of it in 
his future editions published by Taylor? He 
attacks the pirate issued by T. Cox in the same 
year with energy and virulence. If this had 
been published apart from him, how has his 
attention not been called to it? It is hardly 
credible that all other copies have disappeared 
unless it were produced under some such cir- 





cumstances as have been already supposed, at a 
press stigmatized as ‘“‘the organ of Jacobites 
and Traitors.” 

If it be a pirate, it is unique, not as a pirate 
of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ only, but as a pirate, and 
is as wonderful as it would be if proved to be 
an ‘‘ advance copy.” 

That any hastily got-up edition for the pur- 
poses of sale, and produced without the author’s 
consent, should be bound as this is, should 
have so many changes from the text, should 
change the very name and designation of the 
hero, should, while well bound, be such a 
hotch-potch in its printing, is hardly credible. 

Could a pirate have done more to prevent or 
limit the sale of his work than appears in this ? 
He mutilates the whole work, alters the name 
and designation of the hero, changing the text, 
producing one or two absurdities, prints it in 
a farrago of type on poor paper, and then binds 
it well, and offers it to the public. Is this 
credible? Could he expect such a book to 
compete with Cox’s pirate, sold at two shillings? 
If the binding be considered, it could not be 
sold at the same price, while Cox’s pirate is a 
respectably printed production, quite equal to 
Taylor's. Is there any other example of a 
pirate, not purporting to be an abridgment, 
making such changes in the text as this has ? 

Does the opposite view, viz., that it is printed 
from a manuscript before Taylor’s edition, not 
explain all the difficulty? Defoe tries to print 
it himself at the press of one of his political 
journals, which, from its limited fount of type, 
explains the patchwork of printing. After it is 
finished, or before, he sees that he can never 
offer it in this state to the public ; and besides, 
the type is required for the purposes of the 
journal, whose issue cannot be delayed. He 
offers it to Taylor, who accepts it; but Defoe 
nevertheless binds his own advance copy. The 
work being accepted by Taylor, Defoe makes 
the changes in the title-page, preface, and text 
—changes often characteristic of, and worthy 
of, him; the type is broken up, and this remains 
the only copy. 

The whole evidence leads to the conclusion 
that the ‘‘O” edition was printed at the press 
of one of the political journals with which 
Defoe was so intimately connected, from a 
manuscript of Defoe’s, and that this manuscript 
was subsequently altered by Defoe himself before 
or after its acceptance by aylor. 

. LarpLaw Purves. 
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*‘WYNNERE AND WASTOURS.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Tue alliterative poem of ‘Wynnere and 
Wastoure ’ was referred by its editor, Mr. Gol- 
lancz, to about the year 1349; Mr. George 
Neilson, as readers of the Athenewm know, 
asserts stoutly that it was written in 1358 or 
1359. Neither ofthese datesaccords very well with 
the most definite indication of time in the poem 
—the statement of the two allegorical prota- 
gonists that Edward III. has fed and clothed 
them for ‘‘ five and twenty winters.” Of course 
this ‘‘ five and twenty” may be merely a round 
number. But, on the one hand, in this con- 
nexion it is unlikely to mean less than twenty- 
five ; and, on the other hand, one can hardly 
conceive that it can have meant thirty-one, as 
Mr. Neilson’s theory requires. Extraordinary 
as it may seem, I believe there is proof that 
an alliterative poet did in this instance mean 
exactly what he said, and that ‘ Wynnere and 
Wastoure ’ was written in 1352. 

Mr. Neilson’s great argument for the date of 
1358 is that the subject of the allegory is partly 
the “ great controversy “Detween the friars and 
the secular clergy, and partly the proceedings 
in which William de Shareshull and other 
judges came into conflict with ecclesiastical 
authority, and which led to their excommunica- 
tion bythe Pope. This interpretation may no 
doubt appear overwhelmingly plausible to in- 
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attentive readers of the poem. But I should be 
much surprised if any careful and impartial 
student were to regard it as even possible. 
The forces under the command of the two 
allegorical personages are distributed quite other- 
wise than Mr. Neilson’s hypothesis requires. 
Wynnere’s army consists of the four classes 
whose greed was about 1352 a general theme 
of invective—the mixed multitude of alien 
clerks intruded by the Pope into English 
benefices, the lawyers, the friars, and the 
merchants ; the army of Wastoure is composed 
only of the military aristocracy and their 
retainers. This is the only natural interpreta- 
tion of the catalogue, and its correctness is shown 
by Wastoure’s words in ll. 308-18. After a com- 
prehensive malediction on everything churchly, 
he proceeds to bestow a like imprecation on the 
judges, ‘‘and Shareshull among them [? itwiste= 
i-twixte], who said I pricked with power his 
peace to disturb.” Evidently Shareshull and 
the other judges are still on the same side 
as the Church; the circumstances that made 
them adversaries of the Church have not yet 
arisen. 

From the passage just referred to it appears 
that Shareshull had at some time exasperated 
the knightly class by accusing them of attempts 
to ‘‘ disturb the peace.” Neither Mr. Gollancz 
nor Mr. Neilson has been able to find the record 
of this utterance, because (owing, perhaps, to 
their respective views as tothe date) they omitted 
to look for it in the only natural place—the 
speech in which Shareshull stated ‘‘ the reasons 
for the summons of Parliament” in January, 
1352. Here is the passage :— 

‘Pur ceo que nostre Seignour le Roi ad entenduz 
que la Pees de son Roialme n’est pas bien garde come 
estre deveroit, et que les destourbours de la Pees et 
maintenours des quereles et des riotes faites en pais 
grevont trop a son poeple, sanz ceo que due punisse- 
ment est fait de eux.”—Rolls of Parliament, ii. 237. 


In the year in which it was spoken this 
ministerial utterance would of course be remem- 
bered as Shareshull’s, and the mention of his 
name in connexion with it would be quite 
natural if the poem was written in 1352. It is 
not likely that six years later this grievance was 
still prominent amongst the causes of the irri- 
tation of the nobility against the judges. In 
the meantime they had had other real or supposed 
wrongs to take up their attention. Another 
note of date is the reference to the extreme 
youth of the Black Prince (‘‘3ongeste of 
3eris”); the expression is natural if the 
prince’s age was twenty-two, not if it was 
twenty-eight. 

The real subject of the allegory is the threat- 
ened conflict between the wasteful military 
nobility and the various bodies that were 
growing rich at its expense. It would not be 
difficult to show that this theme was naturally 
suggested by the matters discussed in the 
Parliament of 1352 ; but this I leave for others. 

Mr. Neilson’s advocacy of the date of 1358 
for the poem seems to have been prompted by 
his fancy that it was written by Sir Hew of 
Eglintoun, who first came to London in that 
year. He has not thought it necessary 
to allude to the poet’s complaint in the pro- 
logue, that nowadays poets are supplanted in 
the favour of great lords by entertainers who 
recite poems made by other men, This is the 
grumble of a professional reciter-poet, and the 
piece contains other indications that it pro- 
ceeded from a man of that class. If the Scottish 
knight was practising this humble vocation in 
England in 1352 or 1358, a new feature of great 
interest must be added to the already sufficiently 
romantic story of his career as told by Mr. 
Neilson. 

A word must be said about Mr. Neilson’s 
assertion that the plot of ‘Wynnere and 
Wastoure’ is derived from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, The incident in Geoffrey which is 
alleged to be the source is as follows: Two 
royal brothers are arrayed against each other in 





the field. Their mother implores her younger 
son, ‘‘remembering the breasts that gave him 
suck,” to pardon his brother. He consents, 
and goes with her, unarmed, to the opposite 
camp ; the brothers then embrace and become 
fast friends. The story said to have been 
derived from this is the following: Two 
armies, led by the personifications of Gain 
and Prodigality, are arrayed against each 
other in the field. King Edward III. 
summons the leaders before him. After 
confessing the king’s right to command them, 
on the ground that he has fed them both for 
twenty-five years, they fiercely vituperate 
each other by turns in his presence. The king 
banishes them both, with a touch of humour 
rather like that of Coeur de Lion’s famous 
jest, to the places where they will be most 
at home — Wyeneen to the Pope’s Court 
(at Avignon), and Wastoure to the taverns 
of the City of London. He does_ not 
reconcile the foes, but Mr. Neilson thinks 
the reconciliation must have been related in 
the missing leaves of the MS. It does not look 
very likely ; the king has promised Wynnere 
that before he summons him back to London he 
will take care first to send his enemy somewhere 
else, so that he may never be in danger of 
meeting him. Mr. Neilson evidently attaches 
some importance to his Fluellen-like parallel 
between these two stories, for there are seven 
references for it in his index. 

As a contribution to the interpretation of the 
poem, I may suggest that in 1. 496 ‘‘ Wynnere ” 
is probably a scribal slip for ‘‘ Wastoure.” 
Wynnere’s future recall has already been referred 
to in ll. 465-6, and does not need to be men- 
tioned again; while if the last few lines are 
addressed to Wastoure, the representative of 


the military nobles, they are perfectly in keep- 
ing. Henry BRADLEY. 








‘THE CHURCH OF BROU.’ 
Benares. 

Tuer following interesting parallel seems to 
have escaped notice. The distinction of this 
unequal poem is wholly due to the famous third 
part, which, as has been truly said, is ‘‘ almost 
the finest piece of imagery in Arnold.” In the 
only annotated edition known to me, Prof. 
Macaulay speaks of this third section as ‘‘the 
most original portion of the poem,” referring, 
of course, to the obvious metrical echoes in the 
first and second parts. I have never seen any 
allusion to what appears indubitably the source 
of Arnold’s inspiration, and as I observe the 
usual omission even in the volumes lately pub- 
lished by Prof. Saintsbury and Mr. Paul, I am 
led to suppose that the original of this splendid 
ending is really unknown. 

In the eighth volume of the ‘(uvres Com- 
plates d’Edgar Quinet’ (Hachette’s thirty - 
volume edition) there is a characteristic 
rhapsody on the church, which is in Quinet’s 
own country, and with which, from childhood, 
he must have been familiar. The following pas- 
sages from it certainly had dwelt in Arnold's 
mind,— indeed, he has translated almost every 
word of them, while adding much of his own :— 

“ Les ouvriers arrivent de Toscane, de Nuremberg, 
d’Angleterre, de Suisse...... [Sous ces arceaux s’en- 
gouffrent sang retour les songes du moyen age. ] 
Qu’il s’endorme pour jamais sur ce dur oreiller de 
marbre...... Son lévrier fidéle & ses pieds ne se 
relévera pas. Son éperon de pierre ne pressera plus 
son cheval...... Elle conduit elle-méme la main de 
son vieil architecte aveugle...... Et quand le soir de 
sa vie arrive elle vient se coucher auprés de son 
époux dans le monument de sa pensée...... Les fan- 
fares ne sonnent plus pour la chasse ; son époux sur 
son cheval fougueux ne poursuit plus le sanglier 
dans la forét; elle ne l’attendra plus vainement 
jusqu’a la nuit, en sanglotant a la fenétre de sa tour. 
eovsus Les voila qui dorment leurs sommeils de marbre. 
Qui pourrait raconter leurs songes plus blancs que 
YalbAtre des tombeaux? Quand leurs froides pau- 
piéres se coulévent, ils voient les arceaux sur leurs 
tétes, la lumiére transfigurée des vitraux, la Vierge 
et les Saintes immobiles a leurs places; et ils pensent 
en eux-mémes : c'est ici l’éternité. Ils n’entendent 











pas l’orage qui ébranle au dehors [la foi sur son 
pilier]; ils se prennent, malgré leurs durs chevets, 
a réver......; et quand le vent fait gémir les portes, 
ils murmurent entre eux: Qu'avez-rous, mon ame, 
pour soupirer si haut ? et quand la pluie creuse le 
toit sur leurs tétes, ilsse disent : Hntendez-rous ausss 
sur votre dais la pluie de l'éternel Amour?” 


There are three imaginative variations from 
prosaic fact ; and they are common to Arnold 
and Quinet. Both poets place the church in a 
solitude ; both give the impression of a single 
tomb, or two tombs set side by side, and exclude 
the third monument, tothe Duke’s mother ; and 
lastly, both ignore Margaret’s after-life and 
influence on world-politics, representing her as 
absorbed in one idea only, and as dying on 
the completion of her ‘‘jou-jou prodigieux de 
sculpture,” built (like the Taj Mahal at Agra) to 
enshrine a deathless love. 

Arnold first printed his verses in the volume 
of 1853, and another echo of this same prose- 
poem of Quinet’s is to be heard in his preface 
(p. vi; Q., p. 305). It may at first sight seem 
singular that the original should have so com- 
pletely slipped from his memory. But no doubt 
it had been read many years previously — 
Quinet’s piece is dated 1834. And Arnold, who 
in his earliest acknowledged poetry and letters 
appears so fully mature, would at thirty hardly 
have been among the listeners in the Quinet- 
Michelet school, whose teaching he had ex- 
plicitly rejected in his ‘To a Republican 
Friend,’ written five years before. The idea, 
one may suppose, had long been present to his 
mind; his imagination had played upon it (recol- 
lect the similar scene from ‘Tristram and 
Iseult ’’ in the volume of 1852); he had ceased 
to distinguish its origin, and in truth has made 
it his own. The poem as a whole is a good 
example of that extreme sensitiveness to other 
imaginative influences which characterizes a 
few even of the greater poets—a sensitiveness 
which we all recognize in Tennyson, and which 
the attentive reader may trace in Arnold also. 
In Arnold, at least, this receptivity existed 
together with the most inward and distinctive 
originality. 

It is curious to observe that from this prolific 
essay of Quinet are descended not only Arnold’s 
poem, butalso the brilliant passage on thechurch 
and some other pages also, by Quinet’s frien 
and disciple Michelet, in his famous ninth 
volume on the Renaissance, published soon 
after Arnold’s book. 

Mr. Macaulay, whose learning in more fields 
than one has many admirers, does not post his 
readers quite correctly about the Duchess, who- 
was a person of importance in her day. It is no 
doubt a somewhat intricate period ; still she 
ought not to be described as ‘‘ruler of the 
Netherlands for her brother Philip Il. of 
Spain.” Daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, 
Margaret of Austria and Savoy became in 
her widowhood, and after the death of her 
brother, the Archduke Philip, Governess of the 
Netherlands (1506-30) on behalf of her nephew, 
who was elected Emperor as Charles V. The 
Duchess Margaret, illegitimate daughter of 
Charles V., who married, first, Alessandro dei 
Medici, and then Ottavio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma, and was Governess of the Netherlands 
(1559-67) for her half-brother, Philip II. of 
Spain, is quite another person, and has no con- 


nexion with the church of Brou. 
W. Knox JoHnNson. 








Literarp Grossip. 


Mr. Boptey, after eight months of hard 
work, has sent to the printers his book on 
the Coronation written by His arg 
command, and it will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen in May. It is entitled 
‘The Coronation of Edward VII.: a Chapter 
of European and Imperial History,’ and the 
treatment of the subject is such as may be 
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expected from the author of ‘France.’ The 
coronation of King Edward is dealt with not 
as an isolated incident, but as the consecra- 
tion of the British Empire, developed and 
consolidated in the previous reign. Its con- 
sequent importance as an historical event 
is compared with great elaboration with 
several similar ceremonies in the nineteenth 
century—notably the coronation of Napo- 
leon, the coronation of Queen Victoria, and 
the proclamation of William of Prussia as 
German Emperor. A feature of the book 
is the appendix, which will contain a list of 
8,000 names of persons invited to the Corona- 
tion, as well as the shortened and hitherto 
unpublished form of service used on that 
occasion, and also an important memoran- 
dum on the Indian contingent which came 
to London for the Coronation, drawn up for 
Mr. Bedley by the military secretary to the 
Viceroy. 

A new novel, entitled ‘George Goring’s 
Daughters,’ by M. E. Carr, the author of 
“Love and Honour,’ will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on the 27th 
of this month. It is a love story, and 

resents a contrast between two sisters. 

rought up in solitude, and forbidden to 
mention their mother’s name, they learn to 
regard their father, a fascinating spend- 
thrift, with mingled liking and mistrust, 
until the story of their mother’s unhappy 
life destroys all possibility of affection for 
him. They love the same man, and the 
pride of the one and the unrequited feelings 
of the other make a happy ending a matter 
of no small difficulty. 


Messrs. Macuintan & Oo. announce a 
new series of pocket novels, to be published 
in monthly volumes during the summer of 
this year. The following books have already 
been arranged for: ‘Man Overboard: a 
Ghost Story,’ by Mr. F. Marion Crawford ; 
‘Philosophy’ and ‘A Dramatic College Story,’ 
by Mr. Owen Wister ; ‘ Mr. Keegan’s Elope- 
ment,’ by Mr. Winston Churchill; and 
‘Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand,’ by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton. Each book will contain 
a photogravure portrait of the author and 
some other illustrations. 

Mr. W. R. H. Trowsrings, the author 
of ‘A Girl of the Multitude’ and ‘The 
Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth,’ has 
written a new book, entitled ‘ The Situations 
of Lady Patricia.’ It will be published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin in his “Red Cloth 
Library.” 

Messrs. Garpner, Darton & Co. will 
publish immediately ‘The Law of Church- 
wardens and Sidesmen in the Twentieth 
Century,’ a practical handbook for the 

uidance of both clergy and churchwardens, 
by Mr. P. Vernon Smith, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Manchester. 

Miss Fanny Bysz has in the press a 
work entitled ‘Milton on the Continent,’ 
which will be published very shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. In this work she main- 
tains that she has discovered the key to the 
questions when and where ‘ L’Allegro’ and 
‘Il Penseroso’ were written. 

Tue death of Sir Charles Edmund Isham, 
of Lamport, last week, recalls not so much 
his wonderful artificial gardens as the 
great literary discovery in a garret at 
Lamport Hall, in 1867, by Mr. Charles 
Edmonds, of Messrs. Sotheran’s. The dis- 





covery included several unique and exces- 
sively rare tracts and books of Shakspearean 
interest ; and a volume of facsimiles, edited 
by Mr. Edmonds, was issued to the members 
of the Roxburghe Club in 1881. Some of 
these rarities passed, we believe, into the 
library of the late Mr. Christie-Miller, and 
others into the British Museum. 

Mr. JoszrH B. GiLpER writes :— 

**In noticing ‘ America at Work’ last week 

you speak of ‘the so-called ‘‘ flat-irons,” or 
buildings of from twenty to thirty stories in 
height.’ At the intersection of Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue, and Twenty-third Street, New 
York, there is a small triangular plot of land 
the base of which rests on Twerity-second Street. 
From its peculiar shape this block has long been 
known as ‘The Flat-iron.’ When the small 
shops and office buildings that stood on it were 
replaced last year by the present twenty-story 
‘ sky-scraper’—which is by no means the tallest, 
though it is perhaps the most conspicuous build- 
ing in New York—it was popularly christened 
‘The Flat-iron Building,’ which title is usually 
abbreviated by dropping the last word. The 
cover of Mr. Fraser’s book is embellished with a 
picture of this building, and your reviewer has 
been misled into thinking that ‘ flat-iron’ is the 
generic name of the inordinately high buildings 
erected of late years in the principal American 
cities. Had this error occurred in a less 
authoritative periodical than the Atheneum I 
should not have taken the trouble to point it 
out; but by doing so I have perhaps saved 
some future editor of the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ from citing your review as the first 
printed article in which the word ‘flat-iron’ 
was used as a synonym for ‘sky-scraper.’” 
No doubt Mr. Gilder gives the origin of the 
name. But the illustrations, apart from 
the cover, of Mr. Fraser’s book, and also 
the text, seem to show that he at least has 
generalized the term “ flat-irons’’ as useful 
for the narrow, iron-framed houses of from 
twenty-two to thirty stories in height. 

Mr. Francis GRisBLeE has written a popu- 
lar work upon ‘Alpine Climbing,’ which 
will be issued early in the summer by 
Messrs. Newnes. 

Miss Eva JeEsstE Dosett is collecting 
the scattered verses she has contributed 
to various periodicals, and intends to issue 
a booklet containing the result. Miss Dobell 
is a niece of the late Sydney Dobell. 

Towarps the end of this month Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton will publish a new 
historical romance by Mrs. Katharine S. 
Macquoid, called ‘His Heart’s Desire.’ 
This story was virtually finished some time 
ago, and then the author’s health broke 
down from overwork, and she was unable 
until lately to get the story finally revised 
for publication. We are glad to hear that 
Mrs. Macquoid is now improving in health. 

Tue Rev. W. R. 8. Majendie writes :— 

‘*Tn reference to your review of Mrs. Earle’s 
book on ‘Sundials’ the following inscription 
on a dial in St. Neot Churchyard, Liskeard, 
may interest your readers :— 

Iambica Vita 
Ut hora vita preterit cito pede 
Prior brevis, secunda vita longior 
Manens in eva sempiterna cum Deo, 


Et inde vita nostra dicta iambica. 
William Olliver, 1682.” 


Messrs. Pickerine & Cuatro will publish 
at the end of May one of the most important 
catalogues they have issued, representing 
first and rare editions of writers from 
Chaucer to Stevenson. 

In his ere og address to the Biblio- 
graphical Society Mr. Jenkinson expressed the 





wish that the little pamphlet entitled ‘ Who 
was Caxton?’ issued by the late Rowland Hill 
Blades at the time of the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion, might be reprinted. The pamphlet 
being short, room has been found for it in 
the forthcoming number of the Library, 
which will also contain an account by Mr. 
Robert Proctor of some unusually interest- 
ing marginalia and notes written by a 
fifteenth - century physician, Ulrich von 
Ellenbog, in some of his books, which 
throw light on some obscure points in the 
history of printing at Augsburg. In another 
article a summary is supplied of the results 
of a collation of three copies of the first 
edition of Herrick, revealing differences 
between them which in one or two places 
are of importance for Herrick’s text. 

Miss F. M. Hawrrey writes to point out 
that Mr. Charles Hawtrey, the actor, is a 
grandson of her father, not of the late Pro- 
vost of Eton. We were misled by a usually 
accurate source of information. : 

Tue Rev. D. Butler, of the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh, is engaged on a new life of 
Archbishop Leighton, to be published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The book 
will include a great deal of fresh material, 
the author having had access to the 
important collections of his father-in-law, 
Sir James Marwick. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
W. Robertson Turnbull, the author of 
‘Othello: a Critical Study,’ ‘The Heri- 
tage of Burns,’ and other works. The 
son of an East Lothian minister, he became 
in 1881 the editor of the Haddingtonshire 
Advertiser; but after filling that post for 
two years he retired, and devoted himself to 
general literature. Mr. Turnbull was 
educated for the law, but took to journalism 
upon meeting with a severe injury in a 
railway accident. 

Amone recent Parliamentary Papers we 
note the Annual Report on the State of the 
Finances of the University of Aberdeen, 
the price of which falls far short of the 
‘‘ saxpence ’’ of tradition. 








SCIENCE 


ie 
BOOKS ON VOLCANOES. 


Volcanic Studies in Many Lands. By Tempest 
Anderson, M.D. (Murray.)—Mont Pelée and 
the Tragedy of Martinique. By Angelo Heil- 
prin. (Lippincott Company.)—Dr. Tempest 
Anderson is well known as an ardent student of 
vulcanology who has made excellent use of the 
limited leisure of a professional man. In his 
visits to volcanic districts in many parts of the 
world he has always had the camera as a faith- 
ful companion, and has thus secured a series of 
views of volcanic scenery probably unique. A 
selection of rather more than a hundred of 
these photographs is reproduced in the present 
volume. It should be understood that this work 
does not profess to be a treatise on the science of 
volcanoes; it is not even a record of the author’s 
experience in the prosecution of his studies in 
the field ; it is simply a book of original views, 
with a brief description of each plate. Con- 
sidering Dr. Anderson’s wide knowledge of the 
subject, it is rather a matter of regret that he 
has not written more copiously. It is true so 
much theoretical matter has been put forth on 
the subject of volcanoes that the man is, per- 
haps, to be admired who restrains from theoriz- 
ing; but still there remains room for the 
descriptive, if not for the speculative pen. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat slender 
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character of the letterpress, which in many | examine the phenomena with the aid of a 


cases whets rather than satisfies the appetite, 
all geologists and geographers will be grateful 
to Dr. Tempest Anderson for the publication 
of these beautiful contributions from his camera. 
The preface contains some useful hints of a 
practical nature on photographic methods. It 
is rather disappointing to find only four views 
in illustration of the recent eruptions in the 
West Indies, a subject on which Dr. Anderson is 
an authority ; but as he no doubt possesses a large 
series, taken during his recent official visit in 
company with Dr. Flett, it may be hoped that 
he has only reserved them for publication 
elsewhere. 

Prof. Heilprin’s volume gives a comprehensive 
account of the disasters in Martinique. The 
author had the advantage of visiting the island 
about a fortnight after the great catastrophe in 
the early part of last May. Three months later 
he paid a second visit, and on this occasion 
happened to be actually on the volcano during 
the terrible eruption of August 30th—that 
eruption which destroyed Morne Rouge and 
Ajoupa-Bouillon, with the sacrifice of nearly two 
thousand lives, The latter visit was consequently 
the more interesting of the two, the author’s 
account of the cataclysm having all the authority 
of testimony at first hand, whilst the narration 
of his experience under conditions of excep- 
tional danger is one of absorbing interest. The 
book can consequently be read with advantage 
by the non-technical as well as by the technical 
reader. It is rendered further attractive by 
a large number of excellent reproductions of 
photographs, mostly taken by the author. 

On August 30th Prof. Heilprin started from 
Morne Balai with the view of ascending to the 
summit of the Montagne Pelée. The early part 
of the journey was made under conditions that 
were peculiarly favourable, but as the party 
made their way upwards there were unmistakable 
symptoms of an approaching eruption. The 
volcano made itself heard not by any violent 
detonation, but by an appalling roar :— 

“No words can describe it. Were it possible to 
unite all the furnaces of the globe into a single one, 
and to simultaneously let loose their blasts of steam, 
it does not seem to me that such a sound could be 
produced. It was not loud in the sense of a peal of 
thunder, but of fiery and tempestuous storm, that 
could best be compared with the blowing of the 
ocean’s wind through the shrouds of a full-rigged 
ship, only ten times that.” 

Volcanic bombs now came showering down, 
increasing in number and violence at every step, 
until at length the party were compelled to 
retreat. The chapter descriptive of the ascent 
is entitled ‘ Battling with Pelée,’ and in truth 
it was nothing less than a terrific contest with a 
fiery giant :— 

“Shortly before noon a sudden lifting of the 
clouds revealed the volcano in all its majestic fury. 
For the first time since we reached its slopes were 
we permitted to see its steam-column—that furious, 
swirling mass ahead of us, towering miles above the 
summit, and with a vigour that it would be useless 
to attempt to describe. Higher and higher they 
mount, until the whole is lost in the great leaden 
umbrella which seemed to overspread the whole 
earth.” 

In the evening the eruption continued, and 
the professor, having reached a shelter at the 
foot of the mountain, witnessed in comparative 
safety a marvellous exhibition of volcanic illu- 
mination :— 

“The heavens were aglow with fire, electric 
flashes of blinding intensity traversing the recesses 
of black and purple clouds, and casting a lurid pallor 
over the darkness that shrouded the world. Scin- 
tillating stars burst forth like crackling fireworks, 
and serpent lines wound themselves in and out like 
travelling wave-crests.” 

And then the author goes on to say, with 
regard to the illumination, ‘‘ Who is there to 
tell us what these peculiar flashes were? Are 
they electric, or are they the flashes of burning 
gases?” It seems surprising, and is certainly 
unfortunate, that no attempt was made to 





spectroscope. 

So much discussion has arisen with regard to 
the scorching and suffocating blast which played 
so terrible a part in these West Indian erup- 
tions that it is interesting to learn Prof. Heil- 
prin’s opinion as to its nature: ‘‘St. Pierre fell 
before a hot tornadic blast, whose sweep could 
not have been less than one to two miles an 
hour.” This seems to be a misprint for ‘‘one to 
two miles a minute.” The author believes that 
this blast was mainly a violent outburst of 
super-heated steam, charged to a greater or less 
extent with incandescent solid matter, such as 
volcanic dust, sand, ashes, and lapilli. There 
may have been, and probably were, certain 
sulphur-bearing gases in the blast, especially 
sulphur dioxide and, to a less extent, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen ; but even without such gases 
the steam and ashes would be capable of pro- 
ducing suffocation. The author, therefore, no 
longer holds the view, expressed elsewhere 
before his studies were matured, that the de- 
structive agent in the blast was probably one of 
the heavier gases, while steam was an agent of 
only secondary importance. It is thus satisfac- 
tory to find that Prof. Heilprin’s opinion on 
this subject falls now into line with the con- 


clusions of other scientific observers both in | 


Martinique and in St. Vincent. 

Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena: a 
Study in the Causation of Earthquakes, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Wind Storms, Temperature, Rain- 
fall. By William Digby, C.1.E., F.S.S. 
(Hutchinson.)—The actual title of this work is 
somewhat enigmatical, as not indicating the 
departments of terrestrial phenomena in which 
the application of natural law is proposed to be 
shown and explained. Let us, then, at once 
state that its main object is to set forth in detail 
a new scheme of weather prediction, worked 
out not by the author, but by Mr. Hugh 
Clements, who commenced its elaboration in 
1897, and published last year a tractate entitled 
‘Weather Prediction: being a Coronation 
Year Discovery, by which any Intelligent 
Person may calculate the Daily Height of the 
Barometer, and actually Predict the Weather 
for any part of the World for Years in advance 
by the Phases of the Moon.’ The reason, 
apparently, why Mr. Digby takes such a special 
interest in the subject is his intimate personal 
knowledge of the terrible effects of Indian 
famines, of the relief fund of which he has been 
honorary secretary. Yet if we are to judge by 
the pamphlet of Mr. W. L. Hare on ‘ Famine 
in India, its Causes and Effects,’ to which Mr. 
Digby gave his imprimatur, the causes of this 
are too perennial and deep-seated under the 
present system of administration of India to be 
removed—though they may, of course, be some- 
what alleviated —by any scheme, however success- 
ful, of weather prediction. The impossibility of 
coping with the famines which from time to time 
recur in that great and enormously populous 
country arises, according to him, from the 
wholesale way in which the food-produce is 
carried out of the country (which could not be 
done before it was permeated by railways), and 
only small driblets brought back whilst famines 
are actually in progress. With this, however, 
we are not here concerned ; the subject before 
us is that of Mr. Clements’s system of weather 
prediction. It will be seen that it is based 
upon cycles produced by the position of the 
moon ; and it will at once occur to most persons 
how often such predictions, founded upon the 
motions of our erratic satellite, have been made 
beforeand been found wanting. But Mr. Clements 
claims that this is because they have been based 
upon what are ordinarily called the moon’s 
changes, without taking into account the vary- 
ing positions of her nodes and apsides. From 
this he deduces a period of 186 years, at the 
end of which the moon is in exactly the same 
position as at its commencement. We have, of 
course, no daily records of weather going so far 
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| back, only general statements as to seasonal 


weather; but Mr. Clements contends that, 
by taking proper account of the nodal 
and apsidal positions of the moon, it is 
possible to predict with great accuracy the 
course of weather changes. Now it is obvious 
that in a region so situated as our islands, sub- 
ject to so many local perturbing causes, weather 
prediction, even if accurate, can only relate to 
theaverage of what must vary largely in different 
parts. Whether in a country like India, tropical 
in its situation, a more constant cyclical change 
can be established, remains to be seen. Mr, 
Digby inserts on his title-page a dictum of the 
present Astronomer Royal that a theory can 
only be proved by its success, and with this, it 
is to be presumed, we shall all agree. The 
same authority expressed the view that the 
moon’s influence on the weather ‘‘is so small 
that it is doubtful whether it is really measur- 
able.” Mr. Clements tells us that he began to 
turn his attention to the subject in 1883, when he 
visited at Rothamsted, Herts, the experimental 
farm of the late Sir J. B. Lawes, who advised 
him not to waste time on the study of the 
weather, as he had himself done, but supplied 
him with a long series of rainfall tables, with 
which he commenced his investigations, The 
work before us is certainly entitled to careful 
consideration ; it relates not only to weather 
prediction as ordinarily understood, but to 
that of tidal and earthquake phenomena. We 
leave readers to draw their own conclusions on 
this very intricate subject. 








CRANNOG OR FISH-BOTHY ? 
Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire. 

Axsout five years ago a wooden site with outer 
layers of piles and other features was found on 
the margin of the river Clyde, near Dumbuck. 
Without much consideration its discoverers pro- 
claimed it to be a crannog of the Neolithic 
period. To that opinion they and a few others 
still cling, although it has been proved to 
the satisfaction of competent archzeologists that 
it was not a crannog, but the foundation of 
a medizval building of some sort. As there 
still exists doubt on the part of a few as to 
whether the Dumbuck structure is a crannog, 
and a crannog belonging to the Neolithic age, 
perhaps you will allow me space for certain facts 
gleaned from the early charters, and from the 
Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, which 
I am not without hope will help to throw light 
on this subject. 

From the first quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury down till recent times the ancient Earls of 
Lennox, the monks of Paisley, the Colquhouns 
of Colquhounand Luss, Lord Lyle of Duchall, and 
others, had yairs, for catching fish, constructed on 
the Clyde and the Leven, and on Loch Lomond 
and Lochwinnoc ; v. ‘ Registrum Monasterii de 
Passelet,’ pp. 14, 212-16, 250-1 ; ‘Cartularium 
Comitatus de Levenax,’ p. 25; ‘Cartulary of 
Colquhoun,’ pp. 6, 7, 15. As late as 1632 there 
is an Act of Charles I. by which it is ordained 
that as his 
“ subjects dwelling upon the bounds of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde have been at all times heretofore, 
and still are at some seasons of the year, chiefly 
maintained by the fishings thereof,” 
none fish ‘‘according to the ancient custome ” 
(i.e., with crwives and yairs) except the natives 
(‘ Acts Parl. Scot.,’ vol. v. p. 245). 

Yairs were the subject of legislation in Scot- 
land since the days of William the Lion, and 
were the frequent cause of litigation in the law 
courts from the thirteenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

But besides crwivesand yairs there is reference 
in the old charters to houses and shielings for 
the fishermen, and in one case to a bothy, which 
served both as a house for preserving the fish 
and for providing accommodation to the fisher- 
men when detained in their fishing operations. 
The earliest reference of this kind is in the 
‘ Donatio et confirmatio Maldoveni Comitis de 
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Levenax, Terre et Piscarie de Lynbren,’ date 
1225. By this donation Maldoven, Earl of 
Lennox, besides granting to the Paisley monks 
certain lands and privileges in the Vale of 
Leven, also gave them permission to fish both 
sides of the Leven, and over the water, as they 
pleased. It further conferred the right 

**to fish his lake of Leven in its whole extent, 
with the liberty of drying their nets and making 
houses and shielings for their fishermen as well in 
the islands of the said lake as in his adjacent 
lands ”’ (‘cum libertate siccandi retia sua et faciendi 
domos et scalingas piscatoribus suis tam in insulis 
predicti Jacus quam in terris meis circumjacen- 
tibus ”).—'Reg. Mon. de Pass.,’ p. 212. 

Another very important reference is in the 
charter, entitled ‘Carta de Piscarie de le 
Crukytshot,’ granted by Robert, Lord Lyle, to 
the monks of Paisley in 1452. This charter 
bestowed upon them and their successors the 
third part of the entire fishing of Crookedshot 
on the Clyde belonging to his lands of Auchen- 
torlie and Dunnerbuck, 

“with that particular piece of land touching upon 
and in the neighbourhood of the aforesaid third 
part of the fishing of Crookedshot for the purpose 
of erecting a house suitable for the preservation of 
the fish and for the use of the servants of the said 
Abbey and Convent when detained in that place” 
(“cum particula terre contigua et vicina prefate 
tertie parti piscarie Je Crukytshot, ad construendum 
unam domum sufficientem pro conservatione piscium 
et pro servitoribus inibi moram trahentibus dic- 
torum Abbatis et Conventus qui pro tempore 
fuerint’’).—‘ Reg. Mon. de Pass.,’ p. 250. 

The lands of Auchentorlie and Dunnerbuck are 
about half a mile distant from the wooden site 
at Dumbuck. 

Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A.Scot., in a paper on 
the Dumbuck structure read before the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and published in 
their Transactions (vol. xxxiv. p. 438), states 
that ‘‘in the centre there is a circular stone- 
walled cavity of about 6 ft. diameter, inside of 
which were found remains of what seemed like 
wattle or basket work of hazel twigs and rods.” 
This find of wattle or basket work, taken along 
with the fact that it was customary from early 
times to erect houses on or near the Clyde for the 
preservation of the fish and the temporaryshelter 
of the fishermen, seems to point to the almost 
inevitable conclusion that the so-called Dumbuck 
crannog is the site of an old fish-bothy. As a 
crannog on the Clyde margin it would be of no 
use either as a permanent habitation or place of 
defence, since it would be left high and dry at 
each ebb of the tide. Asa fish-bothy with its 
central cavity—possibly utilized for preserving 
the fish alive—it would not only be in the most 
suitable place for such a purpose, but it would 
readily explain the hitherto inexplicable ques- 
tions that have been raised as to its situation 
and origin and use. Rosert Munro, B.D. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—April 8.—Prof. H. H. Turner, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. R. A. Sampson gave 
a description of the almucantar which had been 
erected at the Durham Observatory, and gave an 
account of the methods of adjustment of the instru- 
ment, and of the observations made with it during 
1902.—The Astronomer Royal exhibited photographs 
of the recent sunspots, and diagrams showing the 
magnetic disturbances that had accompanied this 
outbreak of solar activity.—Mr. F. A. Bellamy read 
a pa: er on the new star in the constellation Gemini. 
The star had been found by Prof. Turner upon some 
of the Oxford astrographic plates which had been 
put aside as rejected ; it appeared as a star of about 
the eighth magnitude ona plate takenon March 16th, 
while there was no trace of it on plates taken in 
February. It bad afterwards been found by Prof. 
Pickering upon a plate taken at Harvard Obser- 
vatory on March 6tb. A photograph was shown, 
taken by Dr. Max Wolf on February 16th, on which 
is a starlike object extending over the place of the 
Nova.— Father Goetz spoke upon proposed obser- 
vations at Bulawayo, where it was intended to 
establish an observatory.—Prof. Michie Smith gave 
an account of the observatory at Kodaikanal, in 
Southern India, illustrated by slides of the ob- 
servatory and its surroundings, and described the 
obeervations now being made there. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— April 1.—Sir H. H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—The following 
exhibitions were laid before the meeting: a tally 
lent by the Nottingham Museum, and exhibited by 
Mr. P. Norman ; a silver porringer or caudle cup, 
date 1683-4, and stoneware jug with silver-gilt 
mounts, date 1590, exhibited by Lady Reade, with 
note by Mr. C. J. Pretorius; photographs of two 
Bedwardine tympana, by the President; photo- 
graph of a curious tympanum from Ulgham, 
Northumberland, by Mr. C. E. Keyser; and four 
eighteenth-century scratchbacks, by Mr. R. Garra- 
way Rice.—Mr. Garraway Rice read a paper on 
‘An Illuminated Pedigree of the De Ferrers 
Family,’ made in 1612, and presented to the 
Worshipful Company of Farriers in that year. The 
pedigree was made by Robert Glover, clerk of the 
Company, and freely given by him on October 8th, 
1612. he original pedigree, although in the 
possession of the Company as late as 1827, is now 
lost. In that year it was carefully engraved by 
W. S. Jenkins, at the expense of the Company. The 
copper-plate is also now lost. Three copies only of 
the engraving are known to be extant—viz., one in 
the possession of the Company ; another owned by 
Earl Ferrers, it having been presented to his 
predecessor in 1830; and the one in the possession 
of Mr. Rice. All of these have been illuminated. 
The pedigree consists of an elaborate genealogical 
tree tracing the earldom of Ferrers from “ Henrie 
de Ferrars, or Ferrer,a Norman, whoe came over 
with William the Conqueror, who gave to hym the 
honor of Tutbury in the Countie of Stafforde,” to 
“ Robert, Earl of Essex and Ewe, Viscount Hereford 
and Bourchier, Lord Ferrer of Chartley, Bourchier, 
and Lovayne, who is now lyving [1612] and keeps 
an honorable House in Staffordshire.” There are 
also numerous shields of arms showing the matches, 
likewise the arms used by the Company, and those 
of the then Master and clerk. In fifty lines of 
laudatory poetry, in praise of the Farriers’ Company, 
Robert Glover attempts to show the connexion 
between the De Ferrers family and his Company. 

For Honor view this auncient Pedigree 

Of noble Howses, that did beare the name 

Of Farriers, and were Earles ; as you may see, 

That used the Arte and did supporte the same. 


We neede not presse tyme further then it beares, 
A Company have Farriers beene 300 Yeres! !! 


Loe! thus you heare the Farriers endelesse praise, 
God grante it last as many yeres as it hath lasted Daies. 
Anno Dni. 1612. 

A particularly interesting feature in the ornamenta- 
tion of the pedigree consists in the representation 
of nine instruments used in the art of farriery, 
which are worked into and form part of the decora- 
tive border. These constitute perhaps a unique 
series as showing the instruments in use early in the 
seventeenth century. They are upwards of seventy 
years earlier in date than those figured by Randle 
Holme in his ‘Academy of Armory and Blazon,’ 
printed in 1688. It would seem that there was 
thought to be some connexion between the earldom 
of Ferrers and the Farriers’ Company, even as late 
as 1830, for in that year the then Earl Ferrers, ina 
letter to the Master, expressed his intention “to 
send a present to the Court of half a doe every 
year.” It was in acknowledgment of this that the 
Company presented to the Ear! a copy of the engrav- 
ing of the pedigree, “ handsomely coloured, framed, 
and glazed,” which is still preserved at Staunton 
Harold. Mr. Rice also gave further extracts from 
the books of the Company, showing that the 
engraving of the pedigree was brought about by 
the perseverance of one “Thomas Moulden, Esq.,” 
who was a warden of the ee ay | in 1826, and that 
the total cost was 451. 83., besides the sum of 117. for 
taking priots.—Capt. Ferrers and Mr. C. J. Praetorius 
added a few remarks on the paper.—Mr. C. E. 
Keyser read a paper on Swalcliffe Church, Oxford- 
shire, and exhibited a series of photographs.—Mr. 
Peers, Mr. T. Blashill, and the President took part 
in the discussion that followed. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— April 1.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. M. Jacoby exhibited 
specimens of Ahagiosoma madagascariensis, Heyd., 
from Madagascar, and Carpophagus banksie, 
McLeay., and Mecynodera coralgica, Boisd., from 
Australia. In appearance they presented many 
characteristics not usually associated with phyto- 
phagous Coleoptera.—Mr. C. P. Pickett exhibited 
forced specimens of Dilina tilie bred from Essex 
pupe. In two females the usual rust-coloured 
markings on the fore-wings were abnormally pale, 
and the hind-wings were black, In another female 
the rust-red hue pervaded the whole wing area, the 
four normal green blotches being a deep reddish- 
brown, corresponding with a form of Smerinthuvs 
populi frequently bred. A fourth female displayed 
ight-brown hind-wings ; while one male was of the 
normal female coloration.—Mr. W. J. Lucas exhi- 





bited lantern-slides of the specimen of Hemianaxv 
ephippiger, and of the Orthetrum species attacked by 
an Asilid fi , Shown by Mr. R. McLachlan at the last 
meeting.—Dr. T. A. Chapman read ‘ Contributions to 
the Life-History of Orina (Chrysochloa) tristis, var. 
smaragdina.’—Sir G. Hampson read a paper on 
‘ Apoprogonia hesperioides. a Remarkable New 
Lepidopterous Insect from Zululand.’ He said that 
the genus must be referred to the family Eusche- 
monide, which is represented by the single species 
Euschemon raffiesie, Westw., from Australia. In 
what quarter of the globe the family originated it 
was impossible to say, but the appearance of the 
species in question suggested that it was a survival 
of the scattered remnant of the Antarctic fauna. It 
was, however, most remarkable that the genus should 
occur in Africa and Australia alone.—Mr. F. Enock 
read a paper, illustrated with lantern-slides, on ‘The 
Life-History of Cicindela campestris.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.— April 15.—Capt. D. Wilson- 
Barker, President, in the chair.—Mr. F. J. Brodie 
read a paper on ‘The Prevalence of Gales on the 
Coasts of the British Islands during the Thirty 
Years 1871-1900, being a continuation of a paper 
on the same subject which he communicated to the 
Society last year. The total number of gales dealt 
with during this period was 1,455, the yearly average 
being 48°5, of which 10°6 were severe. The present 
paper dealt with (1) the number of gales experienced 
on the west, north, south, and east coasts respec- 
tively ; (2) the prevalence of gales at different times 
in the year; and (3) the mean direction from which 
gales blow on various parts of our coasts.—A paper 
on ‘The Duration of Rainfall,’ by Mr. J. Baxendell, 
was read by the Secretary. The author referred to 
various patternsof self-recording raingauges, pointed 
out the defects inherent to them, and also stated 
that it is hardly possible to determine from them 
the rate at which rain falls, a in very small 
quantities. According to a Halliwell’s self. recording 
raingauge which had been in operation at Southport 
during 1902, the total duration of rainfall for the 

ear was 640°'1 hours. The author showed that the 

ourly duration values give a striking curve of 
diurnal variation, the early morning maximum 
being most pronounced ; the afternoon one is also 
present, but is much less protracted and of far less 
amplitude than the former. Minima occur about 
midday and in the evening. The author concluded 
by giving an account of Halliwell’s float pattern 
self-recording raingauge. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— April 3.—Dictionary Evening. 
—Rev. Prof. Skeat in the chair.—Mr. H. Bradley 
read a paper on the Z words he is editing for the 
Society’s ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ Since his 
paper last April 464 pages of the Dictionary have 
been issued. A double section, edited by Mr. 
Craigie, will be published on July Ist, one by Mr. 
Bradley on October Ist, and one by Dr. Murray next 
New Year’s Day. The passages in Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall’s lists of references are in process of c pying, 
and readers are trying to supply his place. Dr. 
Mynor’s health having broken down, he has -ent the 
Dictionary his books, with his lists of the words to 
be copied (with contexts) from them. Dr. Murray 
has had influenza, but has been able to work at 
home. Help in the collection of extracts is still 
wanted. Mr. Bradley acknowledged aid from Lord 
Aldenham, M. Calande (a Dutch scholar), the Rev. 
Bb. R. Wilson of Dollar, Dr. Sykes (for medical 
words), Mr. W. H. Stevenson, the Rev. Dr. Fowler of 
Durham, Prof. Skeat, Mr. H. Chichester Hart (for 
earlier quotations of Elizabeth’s time), Mr. J. Platt 
| tongues of the far ends of the earth), Mr. 

randreth, Mr. Whitwell, and Dr. Furnivall. Mr. 
Bradley has in type from “ lock, vb.,” to “ lumpiness, 
sb..” 120 pages. The etymologies of these Z words 
are largely Germanic, and the ramifications of ¢:ase 
are so varied and intricate that they take up undue 
space, which will have to be saved in the Greek and 
Latin words in M. Though the combining form of 
locus is loci, we have in “locomotive ” the ablative, 
loco motivus, due to inloco moveri. “ Lodge” is from 
Fr. loge, an arbour or hut; Jobia is a covered 
walk, and our “lobby” is from it. “Logistics” 
is, 1, the art of calculating; 2, Fr. logistigue, the 
finding of quarters, and the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, from loger’, to lodge, logis, quarters. ‘‘ Loiter ” 
is an old adoption from Dutch. “ Loiterer” is,1,a 
vagrant, from Flanders in the sixteenth century, 
Dutch vb. leuteren—the variation of vowel is due 
to attempts to produce the foreign sound; 2, a 
rough workman: 1588, ‘Paid to Burwell and 
his loiterers for 6 days’ work, 5s. 8/.” “Long” 
is cognate with Gr. évdeAexrs, *dlongho, of 
which d, 7, g, h are the skeleton; d is dropped. 
Had it been retained, it would have turned 
to t. Gr. doAtyds represents the original form. 
“Loop” is probably Gaelic /ub (b for p. pple.). 
“ Lucid interval” appears first in lucida interralla, 
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the legal phrase for them in non-compos cases, from 
the bursts of sunshine between storms. ‘“ Loose- 
strife,” the herb, is the verb “loose” and the sb. 
“strife”; Gr. Avowpaxia, settling of strife, because 
discovered by Lysimachus. It is as old as Pliny, 
who says that oxen eating it are more willing to 
work together. ‘Lord,’ A.-S. hlafweard, the 
keeper of bread—his men being the bread-eaters— 
occurs in the Paris Psalter. ‘‘ Lore!” and “losel” are 
both from Jeosan, to lose. ‘*Lucern,” a lynx, E.E. 
*“Jewxerne,” is Pliny’s Jupus cervarius, Fr. loup 
cervier, Germ. luxern, pertaining to the lynx, fur, 
&e.: the m is added as in ‘‘marter, martern 
martin.” Mr. Bradley then dealt with a set of 
words showing curious developments of meaning. 
“Lodge,” a Freemasons’ meeting-place, was, l, a 
shanty, atemporary building. In early days a lodge 
was a shanty put up for a masons’ shop; there the 
men met. “ Lonely ” occurs first in Shakspeare ; all 
its senses originate with poets: 1, Shakspeare ; 2, 
standing apart, Milton; 3, a lonely place, Milton ; 
4, dejected, Byron; 5, dreary, Shelley. ‘“ Lucifer” 
was, 1, the morning star (hwoddpos) ; 2, the rebel 
archangel ; 3, the king of Babylon; 4, Satan before 
his fall. “ Lucifer match ”: in 1831 the John Bull 
newspaper spoke of Mr. Jones’s “ Promethean 
match,” and then of a “lucifer match,” which was 
tipped with sulpbur and then dipped into phosphorus. 
In one use of “look” (vb.) we find in 1150 
(modernized), “and look, who may go out, let him 
be slain.” No otber instance has yet been found 
till Coverdale (1535), that great creator of happy 
words like “loving-kindness” (Tyndale gave us 
“scapegoat”’); then followed Grafton, Shakspeare, 
and the 1611 Bible. “Lore” was, 1, teaching; 
2, scholarship; 3 (Goldsmith), ‘legendary lore,” 
traditionary beliefs. ‘‘No love lost between ’em” 
was, 1, the love was so close that nothing could 
separate them. In 1748 Richardson used_ it 
ironically, and Thackeray, &c., followed. Mr. Bradley 
also treated other words. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— April 7,— 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair—lIt 
was announced that 11 Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members and that 83 
candidates had been admitted as Students.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of 3 
Honorary Members, 4 Members, and 52 Associate 
Members. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Surveyors’ Institution, 4—‘ Modern Methods of Valuation of 
Manurial Residues,’ Mr. H. T. Eve 
— Institute of British Architects, 8—‘ Three Hospitals of 
Different Modern Types,’ Mr. E. ‘I’. Hall. 
:s. Royal Institution, 5.—‘‘rhe Blood and some of its Problems,’ 
Lecture L., Prof. A. Macfadyen. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘The Decay of Metals, 
Messrs. J. 'T. Milton and W J. Larke. 
= gi le aes The Geographical Distribution of Spiders of 
the Order Mygalomorphz,’ Mr. R. I. Pocock ; ‘Some Mammals 
collected ry? Capt. H. N Dunn in the Soudan,’ Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas; ‘ Linneus and Hunter on Feather-Tracts,’ Mr. H. 


deliver a discourse on ‘Some Recent Investiga- 
tions in Electrical Conduction’ ; on May Ist the 
discourse will be delivered by Prof. W. J. Pope 
on ‘ Recent Advances in Stereochemistry ’ ; and 
on May 8th by Mr. Rider Haggard on ‘ Rural 
England.’ 

THe death is announced of Dr. Laborde, 
member of the French Academy of Medicine, 
and professor at the Ecole d’Anthropologie, in 
his seventy-third year. He was an authority 
on alcohol, and his report on this subject some 
time since created much discussion. He was a 
medical journalist of distinction.—The death, at 
the early age of thirty-one, is also announced 
of M. E. Duporcq, a mathematician of much 
promise, one of the editors of the Nouvelles 
Annales Mathématiques, and Secretary of the 
French Mathematical Society. 

Tue Swiss Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 
after a lecture at Lucerne by Prof. Bachmann 
on April 4th, adopted a resolution for the 

lantation of two ‘‘Alpine gardens,” one on 
Pilatus, and the other at the Rigi-Scheideck. 
The landlord of the hotel upon the latter, who 
is a capable botanist, has for some years made 
interesting experiments upon the spot with the 
Alpine flora. The Society has appointed two 
special committees, one to undertake the 
financial side of the scheme, the other to draw 
up a definite scientific programme. 

Mr. Srantey WILxIAMs gives in No. 3861 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten the place of his 
new variable star 11, 1903, Andromedz, which 
follows Flamsteed’s No. 47 in that constella- 
tion by very nearly ten minutes. It was at 
a minimum of brightness on December 18th, 
when the magnitude was only 12°7 ; after that 
it increased until on the 15th ult, it amounted 
to 10°0. The period is probably about 265 
days, and a maximum may be expected about 
the end of the present month, and the next 
minimum early in September. The Nova found 
by Prof. Turner at Oxford (12, 1903, Gemi- 
norum) has somewhat diminished in brightness 
since its discovery, and is now of about the 
ninth magnitude. Madame Ceraski has again 
detected a variable star by examining photo- 
graphic plates taken by M. Blajko at the Moscow 
Observatory. Her last (already announced in 
the Atheneum) was 13, the present (Ast. Nach. 
No. 3861) is 14, 1903, Geminorum. 








Scherren. 

Wev Chemical, 5}.—‘The Velocity and Mechanism of the R 
between Potassium Ferricyanide and Potassium Iodide in 
Neutral Aqueous Solution,’ Messrs F.G Donnan and K. le 
Rossignol ; ‘A Microscopic Method of determining Molecular 
Weights,’ Mr. G. Barger; ‘Note on the Spectrum of Pilo- 
carpine Nitrate,’ Mr W.N. Hartley; and two other Papers. 

_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Modern Bee-Keeping,’ Mr. W. F. id. 
Tuvrs. Society of Arts, 4) —* The Province of Sind,’ Mr. H. M. Bird- 


wood. 

— Historical, 5.—‘The Development of Industry and Commerce 
in Wales during the Middle Ages,’ Mr. A. Lewis. 

oa Roy-~1 Institution, 5.—‘ Hydrogen : Gaseous, Liquid, and Solid,’ 

cture I., Prof. Dewar. 





— Institution of Electrical E 8, 8 —Di ion on ‘ Dis- 
tribution Losses in Electric Supply Systems ’' and ‘ A Study 
of the Ph R in Electric Circuits by the 





Aid of Oscillograms’ ; Paper on ‘Divided Multiple Switch- 
boards: an Kfficient Telephone System for the World’s 
Capitals,’ Mr. W. Aitken. 

Far. Physical, 5.—Exhibition of Elementary Apparatus by Mr. 
Croft; ‘An Electrical Thermostat,’ Mr. H. Darwin ; ‘ Dimen- 
sional Analysis of Physical Quantities and the Correlation of 
Units,’ Mr A. F. Ravenshear ; ‘Note on the Dimensions of 

r wie Sen rye Mr. R. J. Sowter. 
— nstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Bacterial Sewage-Disposal 
Works at Ash, Dover,’ Mr. H. 8. Watson. “(Students’ 


Meeting.) 
Insti of Engi 3, 8. —President’s Address ; 
Paper on ‘ The Ecucation of Engineers in America, Germany, 
_and Switzerland,’ Prof. W. E. Dalby. 

— Viking Clab, 8—Annual Meeting; Paper on ‘Some Orkne 

Customs and Folk-lore,’ Messrs. G. Marwick and A. W. 
Pn ag 

_ oyal Institution, 9.—‘Some Recent Investigati 
8 be ve eres peat Hon. R. J. Strutt. oo 
AT. oyal Institution, 3.—‘the Early Art of Siena,’ Lecture I. 
Prof. Langton Douglas. . : 


Mech 








Htience Gossiy, 

On Tuesday next, at five o’clock, Prof. A. 
Macfadyen will deliver the first of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘The Blood and 
some of its Problems’; on Thursday, at the 
same hour, Prof. Dewar commences a course of 
three lectures on ‘ Hydrogen : Gaseous, Liquid, 
and Solid’; and on Saturday next, at three 
o'clock, Prof. Langton Douglas will begin 
to lecture on ‘The Early Art of Siena.’ The 
Friday evening meetings will be resumed on 
April 24th, when the Hon. R. J. Strutt will 





FINE ARTS 
Lorenzo Lotto. By Bernhard Berenson. 

Revised Edition. (Bell & Sons.) 
Pernars no artist has ever been Peer the 
compliment of so searching, so discrimi- 
nating an analysis as Lotto has received at 
the hands of Mr. Berenson. The keenness of 
the critic’s insight and the quickness of his 
sympathy have been able to dissect, as it 
were, the artist’s whole nervous system, 
to lay bare and demonstrate exactly how he 
reacted to each new situation that presented 
itself, to trace year by year, almost month 
by month, not only his actual movements, 
but also the wandering courses of his fancy, 
the hesitations and sudden é/ans of his over- 
sensitive and uneasy spirit. 

At first one is inclined to regret that such 
powers of analysis and reconstruction have 
been expended on an artist for whom it is 
impossible to claim the highest or any- 
thing near the highest rank. What, we 
feel, would we not give to understand 
Michael Angelo as Mr. Berenson makes 
us understand Lotto ! 

But, on reflection, we realize that there 
was probably no other considerable Italian 
artist who lent himself so perfectly to such 
a treatment, no other artist so sensitively 

















balanced, who swung so easily to every 
magnetic influence, no other artist whose 
works reflect at once his own personality 
and his environments so constantly and so 
definitely as Lotto’s. The greatest artists 
reveal themselves only incidentally—they 
reveal primarily an idea which may be 
vaster and more lasting than themselves. 
Lotto had none of this prophetic power ; he 
remains more interesting than his creations, 
and Mr. Berenson has frankly used his pic- 
tures as a romancer uses men’s conversation 
and gestures—as a means to the exposition 
of a personality. The book is, indeed, un- 
like anything that has ever been written 
before. It is a psychological romance 
made out of the minutest, sometimes the 
driest criticism of style. We use the word 
‘‘romance” not to impugn the historical 
accuracy, but to emphasize the completeness 
and the synthetic character as of an artistic 
creation which this critical portrait evinces. 
And surely a psychological portrait of 
a@ man was never painted in a stranger, 
at first sight a more unpromising, 
medium. Here the data are arrived at 
by a close scrutiny of every fold of the 
draperies, of every peculiarity of the 
contour, every trick of the brush of the 
artist’s work. It is like a phrenological 
demonstration, only instead of measuring 
and counting the bumps of the man’s head 
Mr. Berenson measures and counts the 
bumps of his figures. He applies his 
calipers, too, to the figures of all the artists 
who surrounded his hero in order to eluci- 
date his sympathies and antipathies. But 
the result of this process of calculation and 
comparison is that the man stands before 
us in vivid relief, a completely intelligible 
figure. We get a picture of the soul of an 
artist of the sixteenth century. 

The book marks the culminating point of 
the impetus given by Morelli to an analytic 
study of formal peculiarities. The author 
himself, in his preface to the second 
edition, avows a great change in his atti- 
tude, and since Mr. Berenson has moved on 
to other points of view it is not likely that 
this particular method will be again 
employed so exhaustively or for the par- 
ticular ends here envisaged, for in this 
book the Morellian method is used for more 
than a mere chemical test of the authenticity 
of ascriptions. Mr. Berenson’s interests are 
too intellectual and compass too wide a field 
for him to be satisfied with mere classifica- 
tion, and he seeks at each point to deduce 
the real significance of the unconscious 
habits of hand and eye that form the theme 
of Morellian investigation. He uses them 
as indexes of psychological conditions. But 
—and it is here that we suspect Mr. 
Berenson is least in sympathy with his 
former attitude—he moves directly from 
formal considerations to their psychological 
causes, passing round the esthetic values 
of the works of art. Nevertheless, the 
portrait that we thus get is of peculiar 
interest, because Lotto more than any 
other artist reflects for us those unsettled 
conditions of the mental atmosphere of his 
time which ushered in a new and distinct 
stage of human development—the conditions 
out of which Protestantism and Jesuitry 
both emerged; and with Lotto the likeness 
of the two attitudes, as compared with the 
simple faith or indifference of the century 
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before, is what comes out most clearly. The 
anxiety, the scrupulosity, the intimately 
personal character of his devotional 
pictures—even of his portraits — are 
akin to Protestant feeling; while the 
exuberance, the rapturous and _ ecstatic 
abandonment of his too sensitive figures, 
together with his almost operatic taste, 
seem like anticipations of the rococo manner 
of Jesuit art. Whatever we know of Lotto 
as a man fortifies the impression which his 
works themselves yield under Mr. Beren- 
son’s analysis. How closely, how intimately 
Mr. Berenson has associated himself with 
each stage of the artist’s career is 
shown by the fact that since this volume 
oo the Madonna at Naples, which 

. Berenson reckons the earliest of the 

——_ painted between 1503 and 1505, 
as been discovered to have on the back an 
inscription in Lotto’s own handwriting to 
the effect that it was painted on the 20th of 
September, 1503. 

neidentally, and on his way to the 
attainment of this intimate recognition of 
Lotto’s temperament, Mr. Berenson has 
done a great deal to revise and clarify our 
knowledge of the whole Venetian school. 
His main thesis, that Lotto descended from 
Alvise Vivarini, and not, as was formerly 
supposed, fromthe Bellini, may be taken as 
proved beyond question, while the position 
given to the Vivarini school in the develop- 
ment of Venetian art as pressing forward pari 
passu with their greater rivals may be 
accepted in general, although we think Mr. 
Berenson, in his enthusiastic championship 
of a group of painters that had been 
unduly overlooked, tends to exaggerate 
their merit as artists, and even to some 
extent their influence on the succeed- 
ing generation. This is particularly the 
case with Alvise Vivarini, to whom in the 
first edition our author assigned a place 
almost exactly parallel with Giovanni 
Bellini. Since then documents have come 
to light which make it clear that Alvise 
was born about fifteen years later than Mr. 
Berenson originally supposed —- about six- 
teen years later than Giovanni Bellini, that 
is. This, as Mr. Berenson admits, does 
take something from his position as an 
innovator, and makes it at least possible 
that the relative positions he ascribes to 
Alvise and Antonello da Messina should be 
reversed—that much which, as it is common 
to the two artists, Mr. Berenson has put 
down to Alvise’s initiative, should rather 
be considered as the result of Antonello’s 
influence on Alvise. Recent documents, 
indeed, tend to show that Morelli’s 
hypothesis of Antonello’s appearance in 
Venice at a comparatively late date is 
unsound, while the loss of almost all his 
larger works has tended to obscure his 
importance. That he was the finer artist 
and the more accomplished craftsman 
can hardly be doubted, while the one 
work of his, other than portraiture, which 
survives in Venice, the Pretd of the Correr 
Museum, shows that he had a richer and 
deeper poetical feeling. 

In treating of the influence of Alvise on 
the succeeding generation, too, Mr. Beren- 
son is, we think, inclined to make too much 
of certain points of similarity and fails at 
times to explain striking differences. And 
here it is that the late date of Alvise’s birth 





(about 1446 or 1447) makes it difficult to 
accept his paternity of the whole group of 
artists which Mr. Berenson would include 
in his school. Jacopo de’ Barbari, for 
instance, if born, as Morelli suggests and 
Mr. Berenson allows, between 1440 and 
1450, would have been too nearly of Alvise’s 
age to learn from him, and we may there- 
fore revert to Morelli’s theory of his coming 
rather under Antonello’s influence. As 
for the Veronese and Vicentine Venetians, 
Bonsignori and Montagna, so much remains 
that is distinct not only from Alvise, but 
also from any Venetian style, that we can- 
not call them strictly pupils of Alvise. In 
the case of Montagna Mr. Berenson does not 
take us back to what is, we believe, an 
earlier work than the great altarpiece from 
8. Bartolommeo at Vicenza—namely, the 
small scenes from the life of a saint 
in the Vicenza Gallery (No. 18). These 
show an artist developing in a local school 
with naive self-confidence. They are more 
archaic in style, and yet more complete 
in their way, than the work of a pupil in a 
big atelier in Venice could well be, and, 
moreover, in colour, form, and composi- 
tion they derive not from Venetian, but 
Mantegnesque originals, as though the 
local school of Vicenza was started by some 
such offshoot of the Paduan tradition as 
Parentino. The whole feeling for composi- 
tion in Montagna’s and Bonsignori’s early 
works is un-Venetian. Where in Venice 
itself can one find these strange rock plat- 
forms, this fantastic natural architecture, 
these al fresco enthronements ? Undoubtedly 
the influence of Alvise comes in later, as 
does also that of Bellini, for we cannot help 
thinking that in the big S. Bartolommeo 
altarpiece of Montagna the general idea of 
the arched platform open to the sky is 
derived rather from Bellini’s lost Frari 
altarpiece than from anything we know in 
Alvise, and the same holds of the pictures 
by Cima in which the motive occurs. 

All this does not, of course, invalidate 
Mr. Berenson’s main thesis of the derivation 
of Lotto from Alvise, which is more than 
proved even when all deductions are 
made; we only urge this point because 
the origin of the Vicentine school is a 
fascinating and difficult problem, and a too 
great insistence on the Alvisesque traits in 
such artists as Montagna might blind us to 
valuable clues leading in other directions. 
Mr. Berenson has succeeded in adding about 
fifteen drawings and pictures to his already 
very long list of the artist’s work. One of 
the most interesting of these is the head of 
Pietro Soderini formerly in the Doetsch col- 
lection, which Mr. Berenson now accepts 
as genuine, while he finds an ingenious and 
plausible explanation as to how the Venetian 
artist came to paint the Gonfalonier of 
Florence. He has also added a fine draw- 
ing of a head from Mr. G. T. Clough’s col- 
lection, which is reproduced. Lotto was so 
prolific that even now we have probably not 
reached the final list of his works. But 
whatever slight additions to our knowledge 
may be made it is certain that no one 
will find room for another biography of the 
artist, for no more definitive and exhaustive 
work has ever been devoted to a single 
artist. 

The reproductions are considerably modi- 
fied in the second edition. We have many 





valuable additions, the most welcome being 
that of Alvise’s almost inaccessible Monte 
Fiorentino polyptych. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 


THe New English Art Club has slightly 
modified its rules this year in favour of 
members, who may now submit six works to 
the jury as against two for outsiders. The 
change has resulted in a much greater exclusion 
of outside work than has hitherto been 
necessary, but it can hardly be doubted that 
this is justified by the improved standard of 
the exhibition and the greater space and ease 
of the hanging. A larger wall space is now 
devoted to drawings and water-colours, and this 
too is a distinct improvement, for several of 
the members—notably Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. 
John, and Mr. Orpen—have done some of their 
best work in sanguine and crayon. Of Mr, 
John’s work we have spoken so recently that 
we need add nothing on the admirable drawings 
he contributes. Mr. Rothenstein’s drawing of 
Adolph von Menzel (No. 2) is an excellent and 
witty character-study. Mr. Henry Tonks has nct 
often exhibited anything so convincing as his 
water-colours in the present exhibition. The 
Amberley (6) is particularly fine, large, and free in 
treatment, and more harmonious in colour than 
his oils are wont to be. On the Common (20) 
is another very successful drawing in a strange 
scheme of lurid yellows and greys. The composi- 
tion is excellent. The want of any decided 
motive of composition prevents his Cricket 
Match (26) from rising to the same level. Mr. 
Francis Dodd’s St. Ann’s, from the Alley, Man- 
chester (9), is the best thing we have seen from 
his hand. He has rendered the effect of city 
sunlight on a forbiddingly correct eighteenth- 
century building with real feeling. There issome- 
thing of Méryon in the sentiment, without any 
direct imitation. The same cannot be said of 
Mr. Muirhead Bone’s Watkins Airing Yard (1), 
in which the imitation of Méryon is too little 
concealed. Mr. Rich’s picture, No. 13, is in 
his best style, a delightful harmony of greenish 
greys on the distant hills, thrown into relief by 
the well-massed black greens of his foreground 
trees. Mr. Russell’s Richmond Castle (39) is 
another good drawing, with a happy arrange- 
ment of light and shade. 

Mr. Steer’s landscape The Golden Valley (56) is 
completely successful in its aim of renderi 4 all 
the charm of atmosphericcolour in a wideex janse 
of pastoral land seen through a sunlit haze. 
The warm opalescent notes of the distance are 
seen as no one else has quite seen them, and 
even the foreground, with its extremely frank 
statements of positive pale greens and yellows, 
is kept within the key. It is, however, too 
little elaborated in design, and too rapidly im- 
provised in method, to count as one of the 
artist’s finest works. We were more interested 
in what is a new departure for Mr. Steer 
—the large monochrome decoration for a draw- 
ing-room (12). This shows a power of invention 
and of decorative planning which one hardly 
expected in a man who has hitherto limited 
himself so severely to the thing seen. It is true 
that the decorative accessories of the framework 
still show a rather elementary idea of the 
claims of pure design—no practised decorative 
draughtsman would have tolerated, for instance, 
the awkward placing of the two tennis rackets 
which the very slightest readjustment would 
have put right—but in the landscape 
medallion itself the design is charming in 
its reminiscence of eighteenth-century French 
models. He has caught their spirit of theatrical 
romantic extravagance, treated with just enough 
gently sarcastic raillery to give one the hint that 
no one, the artist least of all, is taken in by 
the bombast. It is, however, an individual and 
modern version of such eighteenth-century ori- 
ginals, and is painted with a freshness and 
daintiness of touch which are delightful. We 
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cannot help hoping that such work as this will 
induce Mr. Steer to show more research in the 
matter of design in his naturalistic landscapes. 
Mr. Rothenstein contributes no recent picture 
this year ; his Doll’s House (57), though never 
shown in London before, was seen and greatly 
admired at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. It is 
the most ambitiously dramatic painting he has 
attempted, and if only the figure of the woman 
were as happy a discovery as that of the hus- 
band, it would count as a complete success in a 
very difficult kind. 

Mr. Furse exhibits a very large portrait 
group (78) in which he shows himself more than 
ever an imitator of Mr. Sargent; the greenish 
shadows of the flesh are taken straight from 
Mr. Sargent’s palette, but as the other tones 
are not equally well imitated, the colour har- 
mony is not maintained. We are scarcely 
more impressed by his other picture The Song 
(98), a portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leaf. 
Mr. Leaf's is undoubtedly a vivid likeness, but 
this is obtained by an overcharged emphasis on 
superficial points, while the picture as a whole 
shows no sense of harmony in the tone relations, 
and the painting of the accessories is without 
distinction or subtlety. Mr. Orpen has in Reflec- 
tions, China and Japan (94), given a severe check 
to those who believe in his promise as a serious 
artist. It is painted in a way that argues a 
complete—we hope only a temporary—lapse of 
all artisticsensibility. Itisa display of dexterity 
which can only take in an inexperienced spec- 
tator. Mr. Thornton’s Scene on the Arno (77) 
is a refreshing contrast to this. Dexterity is 
the last thing that obtrudes itself here, for the 
artist has subordinated everything to a patient 
working out of a strongly felt impression. The 
idea has become clear to the artist, who has 
pondered over and cherished it, until the 
accidental and superficial have been lost, and 
only the essential poetical quality of the scene 
remains. We remember nothing so complete 
as this from Mr. Thornton’s hand. Mr. Haynes’s 
Chalk Pit (51) is another good landscape, sensi- 
tively rendered and harmonious in tone. 








THE TOWN MUSEUM AT BRUGES, 


A PRETTY quarrel has arisen to enliven 
** Bruges la morte” as an indirect result of the 
exhibition of last year. The protagonists are 
the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, who was 
president of the Exhibition Committee, and 
M. J. Schramme, alderman of Bruges, and, we 
suppose, Director of the Communal Museum. 
Our interest in the matter naturally does not 
lie in the strained personal relations to which 
the quarrel has given rise, but in the serious 
condition of the pictures in the Bruges Museum 
which the controversy has brought to light, and 
this concerns all lovers of art as much as the 
inhabitants of Bruges. For in spite of flat 
contradiction on the part of municipal official- 
dom, Baron de Lettenhove has proved beyond 
a doubt the absolute necessity of building a 
proper gallery to preserve the great works of 
art which the town possesses. The present 
museum in the Rue St. Cathérine is damp, badly 
lighted, and difficult of access, and further 
is so surrounded by other buildings, and 
contains such accumulations of timber in the 
roof, that, in the opinion of all experts, not only 
is there considerable risk of fire, but also in the 
event of a fire the pictures would inevitably be 
destroyed. The possibility of getting such 
heavy altarpieces as Jan van Eyck’s ‘Madonna 
with the Canon van de Paele’ out through the 
single narrow doorway is not one that it is well 
to rely on. All the experts of European 
reputation who met at Bruges last year are 
equally unanimous in considering that damp 
and neglect are causing serious deterioration of 
the pictures, notably of the greatest treasure 
of Bruges, the Jan van Eyck. Certainly its 
condition was seen, when it was brought out 
into the comparatively strong light of the 





exhibition rooms, to be very precarious. It | 


is scarcely creditable to the municipal | 
authorities at Bruges that, in spite of a strong | 
recommendation made in 1896 by a special | 
Government commission to the effect that the 
Van Eyck required immediate steps to preserve | 
it from further deterioration, nothing whatever 
has been done. 

The reply to all these serious charges of mal- | 
administration is that the present museum is | 
the best locality available at present, and that | 
in time the Hotel Gruuthuuse will be ready to | 
receive the pictures. Those who visited this | 
building during the exhibition — objets dart | 
were exhibited there—will realize how entirely 
inadequate its low dark rooms are to such a | 
purpose. It appears, moreover, that there is 
not room to exhibit there anything like all the 
pictures now housed in the Rue St. Cathérine. 
Other questions are discussed in the pamphlets 
which we have received on this subject, such, 
for instance, as the extraordinary lack of enter- 
prise shown by the municipality in adding to 
its collection. Baron de Lettenhove has calcu- 
lated that the enrichment of the museum has 
during the last forty years proceeded at the 
rate of one picture in four years and an annual 
expenditure of thirty-two francs. That, how- 
ever, is a question which does not concern us | 
intimately, nor do we in England live in a 
house from which stone-throwing in this par- 
ticular context is advisable. But if cultivated 
public opinion throughout Europe can exercise 
any pressure on the municipality of Bruges in 
order that its members may realize their respon- 
sibility to the world at large, and the magnitude 
of their trust for posterity, it should certainly 
strengthen Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove’s hands, 
We can hardly doubt that the town of Bruges, 
if only from enlightened self-interest, will at 
once put a stop to the present state of things, 
and ensure the complete safety at least of a few 
of their greatest masterpieces. 














ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1902. 
THE discoveries of Roman remains in Britain 





made in 1902 were even fewer than those of 
1901. Excavations were continued at Silchester, 
Caerwent, and Hadrian’s Wall; and the Scottish 
Antiquaries, having completed Inchtuthill, dug 
up Castlecary. But the results were uneven in 
value ; the field of excavations was not enlarged 
by new undertakings, and the list of interesting 
chance discoveries is short. 

At Silchester a substantial addition was made 
to the plan of the town in its south-eastern 
quarter, but the area excavated contained few 
buildings, and those rather puzzling ones, and 
may have been the site of some sort of pleasure 
gardens. An inscribed fragment, though too 
small to be interpreted, is remarkable for the 
size of its letters—about 5 in. high. 

At Caerwent the discoveries included some 
evidence as to house plans, a small structure 
taken to be a shrine, a sandstone head of 
singular ugliness which is thought to have 
adorned it, and a hoard of some 7,500 ‘‘ third 
brass ” minims, of which the earliest date from | 
about 250 a.p., and the vast majority from | 
Honorius and Arcadius. A good many are | 
barbarous imitations, perhaps not later in date. 

In the mural region some trenches near 
Castlesteads completed the proofs obtained last | 
year that the Vallum bends southwards to avoid | 
the fort at that place, and encloses the fort | 
between itself and the wall. Some trenches in | 
the earthen camp near Caermot, in Torpenhow 
parish, north of Bassenthwaite, proved this to 
be Roman work, though probably constructed 
only for temporary use. 

More important results were won at Castle- 
cary on the Wall of Pius. Here, as has long | 
been recognized, is the site of a fort measuring | 
some 350 ft. by 450 ft. (not quite four acres in 
extent), and commanding an extensive prospect | 
northwards. Its remains have been cruelly ' 











| 


damaged by road and railway, and no less 
cruelly robbed by later builders; but the 
excavators have traced the ramparts, ditches, 
and gates, and several buildings. The ramparts 
were built in part, if not wholly, of masonry— 
and, indeed, of excellent masonry — with 
large well-dressed blocks which far surpass the 
ordinary stonework of Hadrian’s Wall. The 
substructures of the north rampart, which 
overhang a steep slope, are specially noteworthy 
in this respect, though the rampart which they 
supported is gone. Inside the fort a buttressed 
storehouse, part of a bath, a latrine, and vestiges 
(it seems) of the preetorium and of other build- 
ings were recovered, but the interior (unlike 
the forts on Hadrian’s Wall) was apparently 
occupied only in part by stone structures. Few 
minor objects of importance were found, though 
a pit (or well) yielded numerous old boots. 
East of the fort was an annexe such as we can 
trace in other forts on the Wall of Pius. No 
traces of rebuilding or of different periods of 
occupation were discovered, and everything 
points to the fort having been occupied only 
once, namely, while the Wall was held in the 
second century. At Camelon and at Inchtuthill, 


| previously excavated by the same antiquaries, 


there were some hints of Agricola. At Castlecary 
we have before us (it seems) only the work of 


| Pius. Whatever the forts were which, as Tacitus 


says, Agricola built from Forth to Clyde, Castle- 
cary was apparently not one of them. 
Other noteworthy finds have been few. 


| ** Villas” have been opened—not all for the 


first time—at Enfield, Weymouth, St. Cross 
near Winchester, Fifehead Neville near Sher- 
borne, and perhaps in Greenwich Park—though 
the character of this last is uncertain. Dis- 
coveries have also been made at Castor, near 
Peterborough, but no details published. At 
Merthyr Tydfil, in South Wales, a hypocaust and 
other remains are waiting exploration, and may 
possibly belong to a fort on the road from 
Gellygaer to Brecon. 

Little that is specially noteworthy has been 
published on Roman Britain during the past 
year. The excavators of Silchester, Caerwent, 
the Wall, and Scotland publish their reports 
regularly ; a report of the Gellygaer work in 1901 


| is also completed. An article in the January 


number of the English Historical Review on 
the Roman legions in Britain is not worth the 


paper on which it is printed. 
F. HaveERFIELD. 








THE ROMAN FORUM, 


Ir may be remembered that an important 
extension of the excavations in the Forum 
was made possible by the liberality of Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, who defrayed the cost of buying 
up some houses standing on the site of the 
Basilica Aumilia. A further development has 
now been arranged in consequence of an open- 
air demonstration given by Mr. St. Olair 
Baddeley at the Forum on the 8th inst., in 
which he dealt with the interesting results 
obtained from these excavations. These have 
proved, he explained, that the building was of 
far larger extent than the archeologists of any 
school had conjectured. In consequence of this 
the excavations have only enabled half of its 
site to be laid bare, the remainder being stil 
encumbered by three houses of considerable 
height with their gardens. The Government 
has reserved to itself the right of expropriating 
their owners, but the cost of doing so ix 
estimated at 4,000/. Mr. Lionel Phillips there- 
upon offered to place this further sum at Mr. 
Baddeley’s disposal for the completion of the 
work, and the Italian Government, we under- 
stand, has consented to avail itself of this offer. 
Between the basement of these houses and the 
ground level of the Basilica there is a depth of 
26 ft. of soil, which appears to contain the débris 
of structures. In addition to the importance 
of possessing accurate measurements of the 
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building itself, the further excavation will make 
it ible, for the first time, to come into 


intimate touch with the Forum Nerve, and will 
display the full grandeur of the temple of 
Faustina and Antoninus, 








SALE, 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 7th inst. the following engravings. 
After Reynolds: Lady Louisa Manners, by C. 
Knight, 261. ; Duchess of Rutland, by V. Green, 
441, ; Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton, by J. R. 
Smith, 567/.; Countess of Harrington and 
Children, by Bartolozzi, 331. After Peters: 
Sophia, by J. Hogg, 961. After Drummond : 
The Woodman, by W. Barnard, 28]. After 
Morland: The Farmer’s Stable, by W. Ward, 
521. ; St. James’s Park, and A Tea-Garden, by 
F. D. Soiron (a pair), 157/.; The Squire’s Door, 
and The Farmer’s Door, by Duterrau (a pair), 
841. ; Juvenile Navigators, by W. Ward, 301. 
After J. Ward : Selling Rabbits, by W. Ward, 
301. After Wheatley’s Cries of London : Sweet 
China Oranges, by Schiavonetti, 351. ; Do you 
want any Matches? by A. Cardon, 341. ; 
New Mackerel, by Schiavonetti, 40/. ; Knives, 
Scissors, and Razors, by Vendramini, 34I.; 
Duke Cherries, by Cardon, 401.; Scarlet Straw- 
berries, by Vendramini, 42/.; Old Chairs to 
Mend, by the same, 35/.; New Love-Song, by 
Cardon, 42/.; Hot Spiced Gingerbread (with the 
additional figure), by Vendramini, 40/. After 
Dubuffe: La Surprise, by Cousins, 75/. After 
Lawrence: Miss Croker, by the same, 901.; 
Master Lambton, by the same, 194/.; Lady 
Acland and Children, by the same, 891. After 
Hoppner: Countess of Oxford, by S. W. 
Reynolds, 183/.; The Daughters of Sir T. 
Frankland, by W. Ward, 619/.; Viscountess 
Hampden, by J. Young, 105/.; Viscountess 
Andover, by C. Wilkin, 35). After Romney: 
Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, by J. Dean, 361.; 
Duchess of Marlborough, by J. Jones, 50l. 
After Bigg: Saturday Morning, by T. Burke, 
261. By and after J. R. Smith: The Chaly- 
beate Well at Harrogate, 651. After Garrard : 
Outside a Farrier’s Shop, 115/. After Van 
Huysum: A Fruit Piece, and A Flower Piece, 
by R. Earlom (a pair), 521. Winners of the 
St. Leger, 1815-42 and 1845, 29 plates, 591. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. are opening 
to private view at their galleries to-day pictures 
of the West Country in water colour by Mr. 
Baragwanath King, and oil paintings by M. 
Frangois Brunery. 

On Friday, April 24th, the New Gallery 
begins its season, while a week later the pictures 
at the Royal Academy will be open to private 
view. 

YESTERDAY was the press view of a small 
collection of paintings and drawings by Mr. 
Roger Fry at Messrs. Carfax & Co.’s gallery. 

A PRIVATE view of picture-miniatures painted 
by Mr. Charles Sainton, R.I., is to take place 
in the Quest Gallery, 172, New Bond Street, 
next Tuesday. The collection will include 
paintings on ivory, original studies for the 
picture-miniatures, a few of the artist’s water- 
colour drawings, and some of his smaller oil 
paintings. 

Next Saturday Mr. John Baillie opens at 
1, Prince’s Terrace exhibitions of drawings by 
Mr. J. S. Eland, and landscapes in water colour 
by Mr. H. Napper. 

Miss Karnartne McCracken and Miss 
Nellie Hadden are holding an exhibition of 
water-colour drawings of Italian cities at Mr. 
McQueen’s galleries from April 20th to 
May 20th. 


Tue King has been pleased to command that 
the portrait of His Majesty just painted by 





Mr. Emil Fuchs shall be exhibited at the Royal 
British Artists, of which society Mr. Fuchs is 
amember. The portrait is now on view at the 
Suffolk Street Galleries. 

WE are glad to see the name of M. Emile 
Michel, the well-known art critic and member 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in the new list 
of promotions to the grade of officier of the 
Légion d’Honneur. M. Bouguereau is promoted 
to the dignity of grand-officier. Other promo- 
tions include M. Salomon Reinach, the Keeper 
of the Museum of National Antiquities of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye. 

M. Jean Marioron, who died last week, was 
a young artist who studied under Géréme, 
Bouguereau, and Tony Robert-Fleury, was a 
brother of Claudius Marioton, the well-known 
ciseleur, whilst the sculptor Eugéne Marioton is 
another brother. Jean Marioton won a second 
Grand Prix de Rome, and had of late years 
distinguished himself as a decorative artist ; 
examples of his plafonds and exquisite panels 
are to be found in many of the great houses of 
eminent Parisians. He had been for some time 
hors concours at the Salon, and to last year's 
exhibition he contributed a plafond of ‘Som- 
meil’ and a_portrait.—The death is also 
announced of M. Henri Fouques, the sculptor, 
who was born in Paris on April 21st, 1857, and 
received medals at the Salons of 1885, 1889, 
1893, and 1900. His bronze group, ‘Un Drame 
au Désert,’ is erected in the Cambronne Square, 
while the Galliéra Museum possesses a marble 
figure of his of a dog, with the title ‘Five 
o’Clock.’ He had two plaster studies—one of 
a dog and the other of a cat—in last year’s 
Salon. 

Tue Art Gallery at Bath, which, with the 
Guildhall Library, is under the care of the 
Corporation, is about to reopen with an exhibi- 
tion quite as noteworthy as that of relics of 
Dickens which was recently held there. Mr. 
Lansdown, the Curator, has brought together a 
collection of paintings by Bath artists, most of 
which are in private hands. Several fine por- 
traits by Gainsborough, as well as two landscapes 
and ten drawings by him, form the great attrac- 
tions of the collection. Some portraits by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, painted at Bath, are 
also attractive, while other artists, whose fame 
has not extended beyond their native city, will 
be represented by paintings which prove that 
in bygone days Bath really had a school of art. 


Mr, James Warp writes :— 

“In the recent notice of my book on ‘Uolour 
Harmony and Contrast,’ which has appeared in the 
Atheneum, your reviewer says: ‘The table, fig. 8, 
given on p. 39, represents blue and yellow as com- 
posing green by optical mixture. They should, if 
the experiment was properly performed, produce a 
neutral grey.’ This is, however, contrary to what 
I have stated in the book. What I have said is, that 
a mixture of blue and yellow —- will produce 
a green, pigmental colour, and that an optical mix- 
ture of blue and yellow will produce a pale grey or 
a white of a low luminosity. Your reviewer will 
also find that I have explained, and pointed out, the 
latter scientific fact more than once in the pages of 
my book.” 

M. Mavrice Letorr’s original drawings, 245 
in number, engraved on wood by J. Huyot for 
the handsome edition of Dumas’s ‘La Dame de 
Monsoreau,’ were sold at the Hétel Drouot last 
week, the two days’ sale realizing 36,417 francs. 
The designs fetched for the most part from about 
75 fr. to 250 fr., but one lot (No. 24), ‘Saint Luc 
en Robe de Chambre,’ &c., reached 880 fr., 
whilst No. 208, a large drawing of the ‘ Proces- 
sion de Saint-Germain 1|’Auxerrois,’ went for 
470fr.; the frontispiece, ‘Henri III. avec ses 
Amis,’ found a purchaser at 650fr., and ‘ Le 
Cortége de Henri III. escortant la Litiére 
Royale’ sold for 1,050 fr. 


TuE usual monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland was held in Edinburgh 
this week, when three separate papers were read. 
The first paper was a report by various members 
onthe excavation of Castlecary, one of thegreatest 








forts or military stations on the line of the 
Roman Wall of Antonine, six miles west of 
Falkirk; the second paper, read by Bishop 
Dowden, dealt with Ingram de Kethenys, Arch- 
deacon of Dunkeld, who died in 1380 ; while in 
the third Mr. John Sinclair gave some notes on 
the disputed tomb of Queen Mary of Gueldres 
and the Stuart vault at Holyrood. 

THE annual travelling exhibition of the Swiss 
Kunstverein is expected to be of considerable 
dimensions this year. Some of the Swiss artists 
who are ordinarily assumed to be either German, 
Italian, or French have patriotically promised 
to contribute. The exhibition will open at 
Aarau in May. In June it will be transferred 
to Zurich, in July to Lucerne, and in September 
to Basel, where it will be closed. 








MUSIC 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Musical Basis of Verse. By J. P. Dabney. 
(Longmans & Co.)—‘‘ In the beginning, out of 
the mists of Time, hand in hand, came those 
twin sisters of Art, Music and Verse.” Thus 
our author, and he asserts that “‘the analogy 
between music and poetry has always been more 
or less consciously recognized.” Then he quotes 
John Addington Symonds to the effect that 
‘*scansion by time takes the place of scansion 
by metrical feet ; the bars of the musical com- 
poser, where different values from the breve to 
the semiquaver find their place, suggest a truer 
measure than the longs and shorts of classic 
feet.” Music and Verse being, indeed, ‘‘ twin 
sisters,” it is, of course, natural that there 
should be a strong analogy between them ; 
while in the author’s preference for scansion by 
time he has the support of many names of 
authority. Now rhythm being a common ele- 
ment of music and verse, it would seem natural 
to adopt for the latter the system of musical 
notation. Our author recognizes two forms 
of primary rhythm: the one based on two, 
the other on three beats to the measure. 
But a line of poetry in 3-beat rhythm can 
be set to music in either 2- or 3-beat rhythm, 
hence the analogy which our author would 
set up is not altogether satisfactory. And, 
even if there were no chance of confusion, we 
cannot see that musical notation is of much 
practical use in the study of verse rhythm. 
Mr. Dabney proposes a system of time-signa- 
tures for verse: 2/4—i.e., four measures of 
2-beat rhythm, or 2/5—i.e., five measures of 
2-beat rhythm, &c. But here again confusion 
would arise, especially in the minds of non- 
musicians who only learnt the elements of 
music with a view to elucidating verse rhythm ; 
2/4 has a different meaning in music, while 2/5 
is not used. The foot-note, a quotation from 
Haweis’s ‘Music and Morals,’ respecting the 
labours of Franco, is altogether wrong ; there 
were, a8 a matter of fact, two Francos, but 
neither divided music into bars. When our 
author discusses subjects confined to poetry he 
has much to say of value and interest ; on musical 
subjects his notions are somewhat peculiar. On 
p- 101 he tells us that in the tonic chord, or 
triad, we have ‘‘the only perfect cadence pro- 
ducible in music.” But a chord is not a cadence, 
perfect or otherwise. The perfect cadence is a 
dominant chord followed by a tonic chord. In 
like manner, later on, he speaks of the chord of 
the dominant as a “ half-cadence.” 

Old English Songs and Dances. Decorated by 
W. Graham Robertson. (Same publishers. )— 
Old songs and dances, whether English or 
foreign, are of interest, and many of them have 
played an important réle in the literary, 
political, or social history of nations. On 
those contained in the present comely volume 
we subjoin a few remarks. Of ‘O Mother, @ 
Hoop,’ there are two versions, the one as & 
song, the other ‘A Dialogue between Miss 
Molly and her Mother about a Hoop,’ the latter 
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consisting of ten stanzas. The words of the one- 
stanza song in the oes volume are, with a 
slight difference in the third line, those of the 
first stanza of the ‘ Dialogue.’ In some of the 
broadsides with music the tune is attributed to 
Mr. Brailford. The song belongs, apparently, to 
the early part of the eighteenth century. There 
is an entry at Stationers’ Hall of ‘‘ A Panegyrick 
upon the late, but most admirable invention of 
the hoop-pettycoat. Written at the Bath in the 
year 1711.” ‘ The Song of Willow ’ is the famous 
old song from Dallis’s ‘Lute Book’ of 1583. 
‘Crimson Velvet’ was popular in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth ; reference is made to it in 
the ‘Crown Garland of Goiden Roses’ of 1659, 
but already in ‘ Friesche Lust-Hof’ of 1621 
it is called ‘Twas a Youthful Knight.’ ‘Love 
lies Bleeding,’ an imitation of ‘Law lies 
a-bleeding,’ is contained in ‘Merry Drollery 
Complete ’ of 1661 ; the tune is to be found in 
‘The Dancing Master’ from and after 1686. 
‘Troy Town’ is set to two tunes. One, in 
‘Cheerful Ayres or Ballads’ of 1660, is attri- 
buted to Dr. John Wilson. Prof. H. Ellis 
Wooldridge, however, considers the bold one 
printed in the book under notice as the more 
ancient. It is to be found in Forbes’s ‘Songs 
and Fancies’ of 1666. ‘Courtiers, Courtiers,’ has 
the title of ‘The King of Poland’ in ‘The 
Dancing Master’ (1686), and the one here given 
on broadsides about 1695. ‘Cupid’s Gardens’ 
is in Chappell’s ‘Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ but with slightly different words, the 
first word occasioning an extra first crotchet in 
the music. 

Of the tunes, ‘ Barley Break’ is to be found 
in Lady Neville’s ‘ Virginal Book.’ ‘Put on 
thy Smock on Monday ’ comes from an old lute 
MS. The tune is mentioned as a country- 
dance tune in Heywood’s ‘Woman kill’d with 
Kindness.’ ‘The Shaking of the Sheets’ and 
‘Lusty Gallant’ are from William Ballet’s 
“Lute Book.’ ‘Bobbing Joan’ is from ‘The 
Dancing Master’ (1650), but called there ‘ Bob- 
bing Joe.’ Of ‘ Donkin Dargison’ we note that 
the tune is to be found in a lute MS, at Cam- 
bridge, under the heading ‘ Dargison.’ 

Of the ten songs, three are taken from Messrs. 
Gould and Sheppard’s ‘Songs of the West.’ 

The quaint, characteristic illustrations, by 
Mr. W. Graham Robertson, are notable features 
of the volume, and by their life and colouring 
add to its varied attractions 





Plusical Gossiy, 


WitH circumstances of unusual pomp — 
although the exceptional nature of the cere- 
mony naturally demanded something un- 
usual—the renovated organ of York Minster 
was opened on Wednesday. Mr. T. Tertius 
Noble, a man of singular energy and of great 
musical accomplishment, the organist of the 
cathedral, has been the prime mover in this 
matter, and must be congratulated on his 
success. The first voluntary (Mozart) was 

layed by Sir Walter Parratt, who also gave 
Both an afternoon and evening recital on the 
new monster. His playing on both occasions 
was admirable. In particular he gave Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in G major in the afternoon 
with wonderful distinction, preserving the dignity 
and evoking the poetry of the master with 
just the right equipoise of sentiment. In the 
evening his interpretation of Stainer’s ‘ Pre- 
ludium Pastorale’ (super gamut descendens)—to 
take again a single instance—was instinct with 
appropriate feeling. Four further recitals were 
arranged. The builders of this great organ are 
Messrs. J. W. Walker & Sons. 


‘Tue MesstaH’ and ‘Israel in Egypt’ will 
again occupy their old places at the opening and 
closing days of the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace in June. On the ‘‘ Selection ” day ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ will constitute the first part, the 
second opening with the already mentioned 





** choral ” organ concerto with Sir Walter Parratt 
as soloist, followed by a grand selection from 
‘Solomon.’ Mr. August Manns anticipates 
great results from certain alterations which he 
has made, ‘‘distributing the 220 members of the 
thirty towns of small contingents among the 
five central festival towns,” also from special 
extra rehearsals of the London contingent. 

M. Vincent v’INpy’s ‘ L’Etranger,’ recently 
produced at Brussels, will be the first novelty 
at the Paris Opera during the forthcoming 
season. 

ScHUPPANZIGH, the leader of the famous 
quartet (Schuppanzigh, Sina, Weiss, and Kraft) 
which constantly performed Beethoven’s works 
atthe residence of Prince Rasumowsky, was, as 
is known, so corpulent that Beethoven gave him 
the nickname Mylord Falstaff, and a humorous 
unpublished canon mentioned by Thayer, 
entitled ‘ Lob auf den Dicken,’ referred to him. 
Dr. A. C. Kalischer has just published in Die 
Musik a facsimile of another and hitherto 
unknown canon sent by Beethoven to Schup- 

anzigh on the return of the latter to 

ienna from Russia after an absence of 
seven years (1816-23). The autograph is 
now in possession of a medical student, Herr 
Huch, great-grandson of the vocalist Fr. 
Gersticker (1790-1825), who was probably a 
friend of Schuppanzigh’s, and obtained from 
him the canon as a souvenir of the great com- 
poser. The address on the original document 
is worth quoting in full. It runs thus :— 

An “~~ ~? ‘meen 


- Vv. dS. 
aus dem alt Englischen 
adelichen Geschlecht 
des Mylords Falstaf 
8. Schakespears Lebensbeschreibung 
des Mylords Fallstaf. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago the first performance 
of ‘Die Walkiire’ took place under Pollini’s 
direction at Hamburg. On the anniversary of 
that day the N. Hamb. Bérsen-Halle published 
two letters written by Wagner to Pollini. In 
the first, after some business arrangements, the 
composer strongly advises him to give ‘ Das 
Rheingold’ before ‘Die Walkiire ’—perhaps 
within a very short space of time—so that the 
latter section may be better understood; and 
he adds, ‘‘ You could follow with ‘Siegfried’ 
and ‘Gétterdimmerung’ at longer intervals 
as may suit the convenience of your scheme.” 
In the second letter this advice is urged in still 
stronger terms. It is not stated whether it was 
followed by Pollini. At the present day we 
believe that ‘Rheingold’ very rarely precedes 
‘ Walkiire,’ except, of course, when the whole 
‘ Ring’ is given. 

THE six hundredth performance of ‘Frei- 
schiitz’ at Dresden recently took place. The 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of April 10th recalls 
one or two curious facts in connexion with the 
production of that work at Berlin in 1821. For 
the first performance Weber had to pay for 
seats (1 thaler 8 groschen each) for the librettist, 
Friedrich Kind, and for Frau von Chezy, who 
prepared for him the ‘ Euryanthe’ text. After 
the jubilee performance of ‘ Freischiitz’ Count 
Briihl offered the composer, who had only 
received 440 thalers for the score, an extra 
honorarium of 100 thalers. Weber indignantly 
refused the money, and in his reply to the 
Count reminded him that the news of such a 
gift, if accepted, would soon be made public, 
and asked him how he would like to see an 
article in the papers stating that after fifty 
performances of the opera, bringing to the 
treasury a sum of 30,000 thalers, a sum of 100 
was set apart for the composer. The actual 
receipts, it appears, amounted to 37,000 thalers. 


Le Ménestrel of April 12th gives news from 
Gratz to the effect that the complete score of 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony in B minor 
has been discovered among a parcel of music, 
otherwise of no value, belonging to a char- 
woman. The symphony was in a case bearing 





the words ‘‘ Franz to his Anselmo.” The latter 
name evidently refers to Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner, Schubert’s friend. He was Styrian 
by birth, and died at Gratz. If this story be 
true, there is indeed a rich treat in store for 
lovers of music. 


THE Signale of April 1st states that Richard 
Strauss has all but finished two symphonic 
poems. The one bearsthe title ‘ Kant, von der 
Macht, durch den blossen Vorsatz seiner krank- 
haften Gefiihle Meister zu werden’; the other, 
‘ Schopenhauer, Parerga und Paralipomena.’ 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
. Herr \ aca Backhaus’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, St. James's 


all. 

Max Wolfsthal's Violin Recital, 3.15. St. James’s Hall. 

— Hegediis’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James s Hall. 

. Mr. Francis Harford’s Vocal Recital, 3 15, St. James’s Hall, 
Frederic Lamond’s Pianoforte Kecital.3 Bechstein Hall. 
Joachim Quartet Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

— London Baliad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


——e— 


Arthur Wing Pinero, Playwright: a Study. 
By H. Hamilton Fyfe. (Greening & Co.)—To 
the series of ‘‘ English Writers of To-day” 
Mr. Fyfe has contributed a disappointing life 
of Mr. Pinero. In being too near his subject 
to get a satisfactory view Mr. Fyfe is situated 
no differently from other men, and he shares 
with them the difficulty of not being able to 
decide what is Mr. Pinero’s precise line. We 
are not content, however, with either the 
classification or the definitions employed ; we 
regard the praise rather grudgingly bestowed as 
jejune, and we are (which is nothing to the 
purpose) continually at issue with him in his 
opinion concerning different works. In a few 
airy sentences Mr. Fyfe sums up the difference 
between comedy and farce: ‘‘ Comedy shows 
us possible people doing probable things. Farce 
shows us possible people doing improbable 
things.” As an outcome of this he tells us, 
‘Thus ‘The School for Scandal’ is comedy ; 
‘She Stoops to Conquer’ is farce.” In like 
fashion he determines that ‘‘‘The Country 
Wife’ is farce, while ‘Love for Love,’ and, 
indeed, all Congreve’s plays, may justly be 
called comedy.” If definitions may be thus 
thrown about the task of criticism is easier than 
has been generally supposed. Continuing his 
thesis, Mr. Fyfe says :— 

“ Put it another way and we get almost the same 
result. Comedy depends more upon wit, farce 
more upon humour. Comedy keeps us smiling. 
Farce sets us on to laugh, and this is done with the 
greatest success when it is founded upon some 
incongruity which is seen at once by all the 
world to be an incongruity.” 

Now whatever in this is true is commonplace. 
Sensible that what he says scarcely holds good, 
Mr. Fyfe introduces some modification: ‘‘ Of 
course there are farces which depend upon wit 
rather than humour ; such are the plays of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and the earlier plays of Capt. 
Marshall.” We dispute that any play of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s comes into the category of farce, 
though, unlike Mr. Fyfe, we are not bold enough 
to frame a category in which to placethem. So 
small is Capt. Marshall’s literary product that 
we cannot distinguish between an earlier and a 
later style, but we know of no piece by him that 
we can describe as farce. Mr. Fyfe’s generalizs- 
tions seem to us crude and half thought out. We 
wonder what is the meaning of an utterance so 
glib as ‘‘ Thackeray outraged all right feeling 
when he wrote, at the end of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
‘Come, children, let us shut up the box and 
the puppets, for our play is played out.’” What 
seems to be implied is that the characters in 
‘Vanity Fair’ are too real and lifelike to be so 
classed and treated. We never felt the outrage 
any more than we felt it in 

All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players, 


and other passages of similar import in Shak- 
speare. 
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THE PLAYERS’ PETITION TO CHARLES II. 
27, Doughty Street, W.C. 

Tue literary worker has grown so accus- 
tomed to look upon the Calendars of State 
Papers as authoritative, that it will come to 
most with a shock of surprise to learn that an 
important undated theatrical document, which 
properly belongs to circa 1673, has been 
assigned to (? December) 1666. 

In the Domestic Series, Charles II., vol. 
elxxxiii., No. 72, under the latter-mentioned 
date, will be found a précis of a document, of 
which the following is an exact copy :— 

“To the King’s most Excellent Mat. 

“The humble Petition of yo° Matis Servants 
and Actors belonging to ye Theatre Royall. 
“Sheweth 

“ That yo* Petitioners being rebuilding their house 
which will cost them neere Two Thousand pounds 
more then it did when it was first built, And having 
taken up and procured what money they possibly 
can upon security thereof, And also extended their 
Creditts to the utmost of their power for furnishing 
themselves with Cloathes and other things for their 
now acting in Lincolns Inne feildes, and the great 
charge they are dayly at by reason of their 
rebuilding their said house, are become very much 
in debt. 

“That yo* Petitioners humbly presume to informe 
yo® Matie that they cannot be able to finish their 
said house and stock themselves with cloathes and 
Scenes for the acting therein but must of necessity 
sink under the burthen of soe great a charge 
unlesse supported by yo* Matie* most gratious aid 
and assistance. 

“They therefore most humbly pray that yo° Matie 
in tender Consideration of the premisses will be 
gratiously pleased to order that they be forth with 
paid the arrears due from yo® Mate whereby they may 
be enabled to sett the Painters at worke. And also 
that yo* Mat out of yo* most gratious bounty will 
be pleased to give further order for such gratious 
benevolence as your Ma** shall thinke fitt to bestow 
upon us. 

“ And as in duty bound wee shall ever pray, &c.” 
Endorsed ‘‘ The Pet” of ye Players of ye Royall 
Theater.” 

In mitigation of the blunder in the calendaring 
of this document, it may at once be pointed 
out that some alteration of the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane undoubtedly took place in 1666, 
but it was not of the nature indicated in the 
petition. ‘‘ Neere Two Thousand pounds more 
then it did when it was first built” means, if it 
means anything, that an entirely new theatre 
was about to be erected. Let us try to realize 
the situation at this juncture. The ravages of 
the Plague had necessitated the closing of the 
two houses in Drury Lane and in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in May, 1665, and they did not reopen 
until November, 1666. On March 19th, 1665/6, 
Pepys records in his ‘ Diary’ :— 

“ After dinner we walked to the King’s playhouse, 
all in dirt, they being altering of the stage to make 
it wider. But God knows when they will begin to 
act again; but my business here was to see the 
inside of the stage and all the tiring rooms and 
machines ; and indeed it was a sight worth seeing.” 

It would appear from this that the alteration 
was comparatively trivial ; but let us suppose 
for argument’s sake that the building operations 
had not been completed by the time that acting 
was once more permitted, and that by some 
peculiar means the Royal company had ousted 
the Duke’s from possession of the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. In that case only one theatre 
would have been occupied on the resumption 
of acting ; but that is entirely contrary to the 
facts. Pepys records having seen ‘The Mayds 
Tragedy’ at the King’s playhouse on Decem- 
ber 8th, 1666, “and is the first play I have seen 
in either of the houses since before the great 
plague, they having acted now about fourteen 
days publicly.” Later on in the same month, 
on two successive nights, he saw ‘ The Scornful 
Lady’ at Drury Lane, and ‘Macbeth’ at 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Since the year 1666, as I have shown, is 
untenable, it remains to give reasons why the 
petition should be assigned to circa 1673. They 
are at once potent and conclusive. In Novem- 
ber, 1671, the Duke’s company abandoned their 





old house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and removed 
to the magnificent new theatre in Dorset 
Gardens. In the following January Drury 
Lane and its contents were destroyed by fire, 
and the King’s company had perforce to migrate 
to the untenanted house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where they commenced playing on 
February 26th, 1671/2, with ‘Wit without 
Money,’ a painfully apposite title. It was 
decided to rebuild Drury Lane on a larger 
scale, so as to compete with Dorset Gardens ; 
but the King’s company, impoverished as they 
were by the fire, had difficulty in furnishing 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and at the same time 
carrying on building operations at Drury Lane. 
Hence the petition. According to Chappuzzeau 
(‘Europe Vivante,’ 1667), the royal company 
performed at Whitehall every Thursday after 
supper, and it was doubtless for some of these 
representations that the arrears were claimed. 
The king does not seem to have responded with 
alacrity to the petition. It was not until 
January, 1673/4, that new Drury Lane opened 
its doors to a public eager to see and hear 
Perrin’s opera of ‘Ariadne, ou le Mariage de 
Bacchus.’ W. J. LAWRENCE, 








Bramatic Gossip. 

Nor very many years ago Easter ranked 
immediately behind Christmas in the numbers 
of novelties, often of the lightest description, 
which it witnessed. During the past but one 
performance of note, that of ‘The Vikings’ at 
the Imperial, has to be noted at a West- 
End house. 

Sir CHarLes WyNnpHAM has accepted from 
Mr. Louis N. Parker a “Georgian comedy,” 
in which he and Miss Mary Moore will 
appear. 

‘A Great Lapy’ is the title of the play 
by Mr. Haddon Chambers which Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier thinks of producing in the autumn 
at the Garrick. 

‘THe Lapy Paramount,’ Mr. Henry Har- 
land’s novel, is, according to report, being 
dramatized by Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 

‘Marriep Lirs,’a one-act play by Dr. W. 
Hall, is before long to precede at the Criterion 
‘The Altar of Friendship.’ 

PERFORMANCES of the Passion Play are 
promised at Héritz, in Bohemia, for the Sun- 
days of June, July, and August. 

*‘Deticate GRounD’ now precedes at the 
Garrick the performance of ‘ Whitewashing 
Julia.’ In this Miss Elfrida Clements is 
Pauline; Mr. Playfair, Alphonse; and Mr. 
Dawson Milward, Sangfroid. 

A pRAMATIC rendering by Miss Elliott Page 
and Mr. E. A. Jonson of ‘The Pit,’ by 
Frank Norris, has been given for copyright 
purposes at the Imperial Theatre. 

Messrs. MavupE aNp Harrison are credited 
with the intention of reviving at a not very 
proximate date Morton’s ‘ Speed the Plough.’ 

Mrs. Craicre (John Oliver Hobbes) is 
adapting for Miss Olga Nethersole a drama, 
the name of which is not given, by M. Jean 
Richepin. 

A pRAMA in four acts by Mr. George Ban- 
croft has been accepted by Mr. F. Curzon for 
production. 

On the 23rd inst. the Elizabethan Stage 
Society will give at the Lecture Theatre, Bur- 
lington Gardens, ‘Twelfth Night’ under condi- 
tions such as existed in Shakspearean times. 
The play will begin at 4-15 p.m. 

‘JOYZELLE,’ a play by M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck, now awaited in Paris, will reach London 
by way of Brussels and other continental 
cities. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. H.—E. V. L.—received. 
J. B.—Not needed again. 
' H. B. F.—J. L.—A. W.—Many thanks. 
A. H.—Not suitable for us. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
LIST. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE post free on application. 


NOW READY.— Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR RECORD OF THE 
YORK AND LANCASTER 
REGIMENT (1900-1902). 


From Regimental and Private Sources. 


BY 
A. H. C. KEARSEY, D.S.O. 
With a Preface by Col. KIRKPATRICK, C.B., 
Lately commanding the Ist York and Lancaster 
Regiment, 


Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by 
H. R. Headlam and E. Cooke, 


With 30 Full-Page Lithographs and 15 Pen Drawings. 
b Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


The ANCIENT HALLS of the CITY 
GUILDS. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With 
some Account of the History of the Companies by 
PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A. 





THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus- 
trations. 

‘This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows 
that the author has both wide sympathy and knowledge, 
and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who wish to 
increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people 
who are dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they 
‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” —Spectator. 





Crown 4to, 10s. éd. net. 


HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS.” 


The Picture and the Man. A Historical Study by 
MARY F.S. HERVKY. With 25 Illustrations in Collo- 
type, Half-Tone, and Line, giving Portraits and Illus- 
trating the details and sources of Holbein’s Work. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 


BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With ¢0 
Illustrations. 

‘*That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to 
recommend books on the subject, we should certainly name 
this first.” — Connoisseur. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE AGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE (1579-1631). 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN. 
With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 
Vol. I. POETRY and PROSE. Vol. II. The DRAMA. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 
Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net each ; or limp leather, 2s. net. 

PLAYS, 37 vols. POEMS, 1 vol. 
SONNETS, 1 vol. 

“This delightful edition deserves all the popularity 
which, we believe, it is acquiring. For cheapness, taste in 
‘manufacture,’ and excellence in illustration, these n at 
little volumes, each containing a play, are unsurpassed.” 

: Daily News. 

“The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake- 
speare.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket 
Shakespeares.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

BOOKCASES may now be had to hold the 39 volumes. 

Prices on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 





CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





A GUIDE TO THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
In One Volume of 1464 pages, royal 8vo, price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s, net in half-morocco, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the 
vast and varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. 
Every name, about which substantive biographic information is 
given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the 
three Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in due 
alphabetical order. An Epitome is given of the leading facts 
and dates that have been already recorded at length in the pages 
of the original work, and there is added a precise reference to 
the volume and page where the full article appears. 


The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make 
bare facts and dates as ready of rapid reference as possible. 


A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original 
work have been corrected in the Index; but, with that reserva- 
tion, the Index literally reflects in brief and bald outline the 
results embodied in the Dictionary and Supplement. 


The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; 
the cross references number 3,474. 





In MAY, with 32 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


IN SEARCH OF THE MASKED TAWAREKS. 


By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.S, F.R.G.S 


Records of a journey across the Sahara in search of the most aggressive and most 
elusive of the desert tribes. Mr. King, who was successful in photographing some of these 
Tawareks, throws fresh light upon the language and history of the Berber stock inhabiting 


North Africa. 


In MAY, with a Map and 40 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHOTA NAGPORE: an Unknown Province of 
the Empire. By T. B. BRADLEY BIRT, B.A.Oxon., Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Indian Civil Service. 

An attractive history of an interesting but little-known district of India, at the meeting 
place of the older and newer populations of Hindustan, between Bengal and the Central 


Provinces. 


NEW VOLUME BY K. AND HESKETH PRICHARD. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 


Authors of ‘A Modern Mercenary,’ ‘ Karadac : Count of Gersay,’ ‘ Tammer’s Duel,’ &c. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornung, 


Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush,’ ‘ The Amateur Cracksman,’ ‘ Peccavi,’ &c. 
The story of an officer, invalided home from the war, who is asked by a lady friend to 
rescue her son from the toils of a supposed adventuress at Zermatt. The officer relates how 
he effected his delicate commission, and the unexpected dénotiment. 





In MAY, with Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SIR HENRY ACLAND, Bart., K.C.B. 


A Memoir. 
By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of ‘Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814,’ 


THE NEW NATION: 


A Sketch of the Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic 
and Political Outlook in the Australian Commonwealth. 


By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford College, &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready April 30, 
*,* An account of Australia based on seven years of colonial urban life, with chapters 


on Australian history, politics, society, literature, and education. It discusses the economic 
outlook, and considers Separation and Imperial Union as rival possibilities of national 


dev elopment. 


In MAY, illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMATS WIFE. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 


*.* M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France at the 
Coronation of the Czar, and the French Ambassador to England from 1883 to 1893. Madame 
Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting series of portraits and pen-pictures of 
the personages and incidents of her official life ee ee that period. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. — By Mrs. C. W. Earle, 


Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ ‘More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 


Garden,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
UVEEN.—“ Altogether this ‘ Third Pot-Pourri’ may well be recommended as a volume- 


Q 
to be read by all, for it can scarcely fail to please.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LONDON ROSES: 
Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of ‘ Cornet pay of 
Ireton’s Horse,’ &e. [Jn May. 


a Romance of the British; CROWBOROUGH BEACON. By Horace G. 


HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘A Friend of Nelson,’ ‘ Little Lady Mary re 
iblished to-day. 


The RIDDLE of the SANDS: a Record of Secret) GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. By M. E. 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of ‘In the Ranks of 


Service recently Achieved. 
.1.V.’ [Shortly. 


the 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Christian, Author | 


‘An Inland Ferry. [ Shortly. 


CORNELIU S. By Mrs. De La Pasture, Author 
of ‘ Deborah of Tod's,’ ‘ Adam Grigson,’ &e. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
SPECTATOR.—“ ‘ Cornelius’ is the kind of book to which one settles down after the 
experience of a few pages with the conviction of a —— time to come—a book which 
makes one feel sorry, as we near the end, to see how little remains.’ 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By Bernard E. J. Capes, 


Author of ‘ The Lake of Wine,’ &c. THIRD Cone 
TIMES,—“ It is some time since we have read a novel so full of good matter.” 
TRUTH.—“ As stirring a tale as one could wish to read.’ 





CARR, Author of ‘ Love and Honour.’ 


The BONNET CONSPIRATORS. By Violet A. 


SIMPSON (Just published. 


‘LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. 


HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ Marcella,’ ‘ Sir con Tressady, 
‘Eleanor,’ &c. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations. SECOND IMPRESSIO 


YORKSHIRE POST.—‘' By a lofty and penetrating genius it is raised to a level of 
absorbing interest and distinction, and while it cannot add to, it will sustain Mrs. Humphry 


Ward’s reputation as a writer in the very front rank of English novelists.” 


The TRIUMPH of COUNT OSTERMANN. By 


GRAHAM HOPE, Author of ‘A Cardinal and his Conscience,’ &c. SECOND 


IMPRESSION. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘A pleasant and graceful romance...... The terse simplicity of the 


author’s style materially enhances the pleasure to be gained from the perusal of this- 
—— romance, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Wetslos Place, 8.W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The NUMBRR for APRIL 11 contains :— 

NOTES :- Harvey and Marston—A Se Century Book Sale — 
Oriel College—Wiltiam Biake—Clifford’s Inn to be Sold—Vanishing 
Redskin — ‘‘Adoxy” — Christmas Weather-lore — ‘‘ Self-ends ’— 
“ Yafiie” — Maize, its Native Country — ‘‘ Kumascope ” — ‘‘ Mam- 
moth” —‘‘A” or ‘‘An” before ‘‘H” — Gilbert's ‘“‘ De Magnete "— 
Rothschild and Waterloo—Longevity. 

QUE : — Hoyarsabal — Collingwood — “‘ Pinsenall”’ — ‘ Adeste 

’— Surizian”—Tradesmen’s Cards and Advertisements— 
Writing and Language of the Huns — Hetherington — Skulls— 
‘Stanley,’ a Novei—Taibot Gwynne—J Bradshaw—Fiogging and 
the Kennels — Elverton Street, Westminster— rian I.—* Old 
Jeffery”: ‘‘Prince Thames” — Waugh Family — Duncalfe — ‘In 

tto””—Hibbins—Phrase in Poem-German Author—“ Travailler 
pour le Roi de Prusse ’— Bradford—‘ Mother of Free Parliaments” 
—Forty Pounds a Year in Goldsmith’s Day—Dates of Miniatures 
—Poil- Books. 

REPLIES :—Church Briefs—Pre-Reformation Practices in the Church 
of Engiand—Savoir Vivre Viub — Villon—Jewish Charm — Witnessing 
by Signs—Cecil Rhodes'’s Ancestors- Keats: ‘ Sloth’’—Sutton 
Valence School—Ritual : Q tion from Glad Arthur Henry 
Hallam—City of the Vivlet Crown—Quotations—Hubbell Arms— 
Anagrams—Thackeray and « Vanity Fair’—Schoolboy Literature— 
*Lyra Apostolica’— ‘The Tim Bobbin” — Mona — Newspaper 
Cuttings changing Colour—‘“‘Cap” in the Hunting-Field—Copper 
‘roken —‘‘ Trapeza” in Russian—‘“ Rollick ”"—Trinity Sunday Folk- 
Lore—Londoners of Charles I1.’s Time—* Pack.” 

NNOTE3 ON BOOKS: ~— Wright's ‘ English Dialect Dictionary, —‘ Jewish 
Encyclopedia ’—Lecky’s ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland '"— 
Farmer and Henley's ‘Slang and its Analogues’—Reviews and 
Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for APRIL 4 contains :— 


NOTES :— Archbishop Temple — Temple's Father — Notes on ‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy — Anglo-scottish Song — ‘‘ Whuppity 
rie” — ‘Notes and Queries’: Early Reference — ‘‘ Peeler ”’— 
County Rime — “ At sixes and sevens’ — Shakespeare's Shylock— 

“ Poetry of Wither ’’—Brittany and its People. 


‘QUERIES :—Bacon on M In i «Passive resistance ” 
—Stevenson: Corinthian: Put — Goodwin, Bishop of Llandaff — 
Doctor Fuiton — Dale Family — Mary Seymour — Robert Scott— 
Hour-glasses — Church Bells — “A Big Kooke” — ‘Gallant’ — 
* Tongue-twisters.”’ 


REPLIES :—Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’—King’s Weigh House—Dublin 
Parish Registers —Gifford—Pagett—Accuracy in Quotation--Allu- 
sions in ‘Sartor Resartus ’—Portrait of Dante—‘Swelp’’—: Vicar 
of Wakefield’ — Cornish Wreckers — Misq i Grah of 
Netherby —Dodsley—Reynolds of the Mint—Horne or Hearne— 
“*Whipping the Cat”’—German Reprint of Leicarraga— Keats: 
“Sloth” — “ Uram”—Memourial to ‘ Nether-Lochaber” — Mug 
Houses —- Mérimée’s ‘ Inconnue ”"—‘‘ Weep not for her.” 

NOTES ON ROOKS:—Lang’s ‘Prince Charles Stuart’—Coleridge’s 
‘Works of Kyron ’—Laking’s ‘Catalogue of the Armourand Arms 
in the Armoury of the Knights of Sc. John of Jerusalem ’—Paul's 
‘Ordinary of Arms and E 2 land ’— Burling aga- 
= for Connoisseurs’—‘ Journal of the Royal Institute of Corn- 
wall.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 














The NUMBER for MARCH 28 contains :— 


OTES :—Seventeenth-Century Book Sale—‘‘ Slough’: its Etymology — 
Bibliography of Dibdin— William Barnes—Arthur O’Connor—Little 
Wild street Chapel, Drury Lane. 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Overslaugh” — Arms of Boroughs and Dioceses—Tre- 
velyan Legend—Capture of Cadiz in 1589—Sir Tobie Matthew— 

hulze, Organ-builder — Hedgehog—Archer Family—Seneschal— 
borne Family—Lo doners of Coaries II.’s Time —Map Queries— 

graph Wanted — -‘ Dognoper”— Hops — ‘Quarterly’ on 
Browning -‘‘To skin”—to hasten—Drew Family—‘she Stoops to 
Conquer’—‘‘ Waik.” *‘ Wene,” and “‘ Maike”—‘John Barleycorn ’— 
The Christening Door—The Experimental Gardens, Caledonian 























REPLIES :—Shakespeare's Seventy-sixth Sonnet—Dismantled Priory 
of Black Canons —Craigcrook—Goths and Huns—*‘C.I.F.” —Hang- 
man Stones - Zodiac—Lack Money—WD’Ewes’s Portrait of Cotton— 
«‘Thou unrelenting Past"’—Green an Unlucky Colour—Queen Anne 
—Byron—Last of the Pre-Victorian M.P.s—French Phrase—Laconic 
Prayer—Bezique— &ssex in lreland—‘ Such spotiess honour,” &c.— 
Posts in Early Times— ‘Tandem ’’— Precedence — Mistress of 
Charles I.— Verses ascribed to Longfellow and Uthers—Robin Hood 
—General Haynau—Hanover or Saxe Coburg ? - Easter. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Searle’s ‘Christ Church, Canterbury ’"—‘ York- 
shire Archeological Journal ’"—Booksellers’ Catalog 





Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 21 contains :— 


NOTES :—Women in the Talmud—Notes on Burton's ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—Accuracy in Quotation—First Rector of Edinburgh 
Academy—Trinity Sunday Folk-lore —Cesar and the Elephant— 
“ Coffee-letter "= News-letter — ‘“ Prigg”’ — ‘‘ Loathly ” — Thackeray 
and ‘ Pendennis’—‘‘Cup-turning” in Fortune-telling—Printing of 
Records—Story of Ungrateful Son—Betty or Kettee—*« e.” 


QUERIES: Wy — Bruce and Avenell—Mansion, 

Miniature Painter—Chapeis to 8t. Clare—‘Lyra Apostolica’— 

Hubbell Arms—‘ Account of Historical and Politi Events ’’— 

“Let it check our pride” —-Hinde—‘‘C.1.F.”—Lincoln Proverbs— 

Ballad: ‘Habbie Simpson’—Cipher Price-Marks — ‘‘ Weep 

not for her”—‘: And whose little pigs are these ?””—Anne Boleyn's 
Mother—“ To dive”"—* Trapeza” in Russian. 


‘REPLIES :—‘‘ Unram”—St. Mary Axe—Mrs. Glasse—‘‘ Bagman ” —Com- 
mercial Traveller—‘‘ Maiden ’ for Married Woman—‘: Loon-slatt ”’— 
Keats: ‘“‘Sloth”—Cornish Wreckers—Origin of the Turnbulls— 
Vanity Fair—Sexton’s Tombstone—18th Hussars, 1821—Notes on 
Skeat’s ‘Concixe Dictionary ’— Portraits of Nash — Dictionary of 
Greek Mythology — ‘The beatific vision’’— Races of Mankind— 
Savoir Vivre Vlub—Statistical Data—Quotations Wanted—“ Dutch 
col "—* Piace”— Dairy Windows Witnessing by Signs—Castle 
Rushen, Isle of Man— Linguistic Curiosities-Arms Wanted— 
Smythies Family—Wilbye—Footprint of the Prophet—Records i 
Maternity —Monarch in a Wheelbarrow—Lord Whitehill. 

‘NOTES ON BOOKS: —Shuc«burgh’s ‘Two Biographies of William 
Bedell’ —‘Archeologia Aliana’ — ‘The ieatenee ee in 
Greece ’—‘ Berks, Bucks, and Uxon Archzxological Journal.’ 


i Notices to Correspondents. 


p. ote 








Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 
‘Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 





A TOUR in MACEDONIA. 
The ARAB CONQUEST of EGYPT. 
SIDELIGHTS on LAMB. 


A CORRESPONDENCE with WELLINGTON. 
An ANTHOLOGY of RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 


NEW NOVELS :—The Star Dreamer ; A Castle in Spain; The Triumph of Count Ostermann; The 
Wizard’s Aunt; The World Masters; The Stolen Pearl. 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS. 


LEGAL LITERATURE. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Sundials and Roses of Yesterday; A Self-made Merchant’s Wisdom ; 
America at Work; The Karly Life of an Old Potter; Autobiography of Peter Taylor; Some 
Modern Criticisms ; Book Sales of 1902; Statistics of Australasia; Living London ; Mr. Verity’s 


‘Macbeth’; Reprints. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The “O” EDITION of ‘ROBESON CRUSO’; An EMENDATION in LUCRETIUS ; ETYMOLOGY of 
“RATEL”; The INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS at ROME ; SALES, 


ALSO— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE:—Lord Rayleigh’s Scientitic Papers; The Lighthouse Work of Sir J. Chance; Societies ; 


Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—Constable’s Influence on Landscape Painting; Architecture of Greece and Rome ; 
Diirer and the Human Figure; Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery ; The Turner Sale ; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :— Francesca da Rimini’; Courtney’s ‘ Undine’; Gossip. 





The ATHENAZUM for April 4, contains Articles on 
GREATER RUSSIA. 
‘Tne CAREER of Sir DONALD STEWART. 
AUGUSTUS and his TIMES. 
LIFE and LETTERS of C. M. YONGE. 
With MACDONALD in UGANDA. 
NEW NOVELS :—Lady Rose’s Daughter; The Advanced Guard ; The 
Templars; The Henchman; The Long Vigil; Out of the West; 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Besant’s Essays; The Theory and Practice 
of English Government; Mr. Lang’s Monograph on the Young 
Chevalier ; Carlyle’s Essays; The Housing ndbook ; A French 
View of ‘Trade Unions: Cambridge Matriculations and Degrees ; 
The Fireside Dickens ; John Bull; The Auto-fix 5 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LYLYAN APOCRYPHA; SALES; The PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Lord Lilford on Birds; The Theory of Optics ; The Teach- 
ing of Socal The ‘‘Eversley” Huxley; Societies; Meetings 


Next Week ; sip. 

FINE ARTS ;—Scottish Portraits; Art Sales of the Year; Cook’s 
Handbook to Greek and xoman Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
Mr. Watts’s Pictures at Leighton House; Mr. van Wisselingh's 
Gallery; The Artists of the Old Liverpool Academy; Sales; 


Gossip. 

MUSIC nal Schumann ; Broadwood Concert: Herr Sauer's Piano- 
forte Recital; Mr. Doimetsch’s Concert; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA : -Gossip. 





The ATHENAUM for March 28 contains Articles on 


MR. HOWELLS on LITERATURE and LIFE. 

NAPLES in 1799. 

AN ESSAY on LAUGHTER. 

THIRTY YEARS in AUSTRALIA. 

The CONFLICT of DUTIES 

NEW NOVKLS :—A Free Lance of To-Day ; In Piccadilly ; The Banner 
of Biue; Abraham's Sacrifice; Tne Shutters of Silence; Red- 
Headed Gill; Friendly Foes. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Third Pot-Pourri ; The Boers in Europe ; 
The Coming Reaction; Women under the Factory Act; How to 
work the Education Act; Guide to Fiction; Mr. Opper’s Carica- 
tures; Temple's Last Utterances ; The Viverted Village; The Law 
of i Reprints ; The Pocket Remembrancer. 

LIS? of NEW BOOKS. 

BALLAD of MY LADY’S BIRTHDAY; C. G LELAND; ‘The 
FLOWER and the LEAF’; The PUBLISHING SEASON; The 
DICKENS EXHIBITION ; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoology ; The National Physical Lab y; Societi 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS:—Recent Publications; The ‘ Burlington Magazine’; 
Messrs. Lawrie’s Gallery; Mr. Haillie’s Gailery; The Barbizon 
School; Early English Landscapes; Hubert and John van Eyck ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Dr. Wiillner’s Vocal Recital; Popular Concert; Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s Chamber Concert; Mr. Merrick’s Pianoforte Recital; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Old Heidelberg’ ; ‘ The Altar of Friendship’; Gossip. 








The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—‘“‘ Hagioscope” or Oriel ?—Bacon-Shakespeare Question—Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale ’— 
Gods and Men—Thomas Hood—Jews in England—‘The Prime Minister at Whittinghame '— 


House of Commons’ ‘‘ Sessions ”—‘*‘ Conservative ” as Political Term. 


QUERIES :—“ Owing to”—St Mary Overy—Warrington Wood, Sculptor—Major Colquhoun: Archibald 
Graham—‘“ Sniping ”"—Hymn by Dean Vaughan—Hogarth and Wesley—‘ Palenque,” a Poem— 
County Families—Rings in 1487—*‘ Pindy ”—Clare Market—Synagoga: Chronista—Collie-dog— 
“Mary had a little lamb ”—Christmas Carols—Wool as a Foundation—Chaucerian Quotation—Sir 
John and Lady Taylor—J. P. Benjamin—aAarthur Graham. 

REPLIES :—The Old Wife—Lady Whitmore—Canute and the Tide—Arms of Married Women—Watch- 
houses and Bodysnatching—Archer Family—Pasted Scraps—Counsellor Lacy—Vicissitudes of 
Language — Historical Catechism —Keemore Shells—‘Banter’—Sir W. Wallace — London 
Apprentices—Inn Signs—The Asra -Hedgehog—Picture in Berlin Arsenal—‘‘ Keep your hair 
on "—‘*S8o many gods "—The Christening Door—‘‘ Maiden” applied to a Married Woman. 


NOTES on BOOKS:-—‘Nova Solyma’—‘Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne’—‘Scottish Antiquary ’— 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





Price 4d, each; by post, 44d. each, 
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WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
TIME AND SPACE: 


A Metaphysical Essay. 





Demy i 16s. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 
An Ethical Enquiry. 
1870. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


1878. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE 
TRANSLATIONS (Literary). 


Crown 8vo, balf-roan, gilt tops, 8s. 6d. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


Book I. GENERAL ANALYSIS of EXPERIENCE. 
Book II. POSITIVE SCIENCE. 
Book III. ANALYSIS of CONSCIOUS ACTION. 
Book IV. The REAL UNIVERSE. 
4 vols. demy 8vo, buckram, 36s. net. 1898. 
in any Work where more than one, not to be had separately. 





1891. 


*,* The volumes, 





Published by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





NOW READY, THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


FOR CONNOISSEUBS. 
THE CONTENTS INCLUDE— 
The WARWICK MS. By Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. With Facsimiles of Four Pages of the MS. (actual size). 


EVOLUTION of FORM in ENGLISH SILVER PLATE. By Percy Macquoid, R.I. With a Collotype Plate of the 
Famous Leigh Cup, reproduced for the first time by permission of the Mercers’ Company, and 5 other Plates. 


An UNPUBLISHED MINIATURE by HOLBBIN, in the Possession of the Queen of Holland. Photogravure, with a 
Note by Richard R. Holmes, C.V.O. 

Se ITALIAN PORTRAITS. By Herbert Cook, F.S.A. With a Photogravure, a Collogravure, and 
another Plate. 

OLIFFORD’S INN. By Philip Norman, F.S.A. Illustrated with 3 Full-Page and 3 smaller Drawings by F. L. Griggs. 

EARLY PAINTERS of the NETHERLANDS. Article II. By W. H. James Weale. With a Photogravure of an 
Unpublished Picture in the Collection of Madame André at Paris, and 5 other Plates after Dirk Bouts, Roger de la 


Pasture, &c. 
HANS SEBALD BEHAM, and a NEW CATALOGUE of his WORKS. By Campbell Dodgson. With 3 Plates and several 


Illustrations in the Text. 
FACSIMILE in COLOURS of a DRAWING by HOLBEIN, in the Possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 


A FINE ITALIAN BRONZE, in the Possession of Sir William Bennett, K.C.V.O. Reproduced for the first time with a 


Note by the Owner. 
REPRODUCTIONS of various other WORKS of ART, with NOTES. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN NET. 
Annual prepaid Subscription, including the BURLINGTON GAZETTE (Monthly Supplement, 
price 4d.), 35s. post free. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or from 


The SAVILE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 14, New Burlington Street, London, W. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 
The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c, 











Price 43d., free by post of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, F.C. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


& 8 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
0 6 O 


SIXTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





SECOND EDITION, cloth, 1s. post free. 
RONCHITIS and ASTHMA: their Spray and 
Pneumatic ens. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Revised by 


Dr. LENNOX MOOR. 
ion: James a & Co., Limited, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 


Lond 
170, Piccadilly. 


ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 

COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 

or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 

CARBUN ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 

Registered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer —_ 
direct to the PENCARBON CO., Luurrzp, 134, London Road, Leices' 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








Estab.) [1885 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund nearly . £5,900,000 

++» 211,750,000 


Paid in Claims more than .. 


PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 

Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 
tageous, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 





O V E R H E A R 


Wife: ‘‘They say VINOLIA SOAP is best 


for shaving.” 


Husband: ‘*I know it is!” 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 


d INDIGESTION, 
And Safest aperient for Delicate Gonstitations, 


— 
DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA. 
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THE RELIGIOUS 


TRACT 


SOCIETY’S LIST. 





FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION, completing 12,000 Copies. 
511 pages, crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 38, 6d. 


JAMES CHALMERS: His Autobiography and Letters. 


By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 
Author of ‘ James Gilmour of Mongolia,’ ‘ James Gilmour and his Boys,’ &c, 
FIFTH and POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Also in handsome binding for Presentation, padded paste grain, gilt line, rounded corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 6s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—Early Years—College Life—‘‘ In Perils of Waters ””"—Life on Rarotonga—Among the Cannibals at Suau—Pioneering, 1879 to 1886—The Annexation of New Guinea 
—First Visit Home, 1886—Life and Work at Motumotu—The Fly River, 1892 to 1894—The Second Visit Home, 1894—The Fly River, 1896 to 1901—The Tragedy at Dopima—Characteristics 


—Index. 


The SPECTATOR of October 4, 1902, says :—‘‘ Altogether, no brighter or more skilful narrative of missionary life—from the subjective as well as from the objective point of view 


has ever been published than this.” 


The GUARDIAN of August 6, 1902, says :—‘‘ Chalmers possessed a personality which simply fascinated such diverse people as R. L. Stevenson, the sailors on the Pacific Station, 


atid the native tribes of Rarotonga and New Guinea. To Chalmers belongs the honour of carrying the Gospel to these new regions, and in the o 
martyr’s tragic death will have advanced the cause so dear to the heart of one who has not unfitly been called ‘ The Livingstone of New Guinea. 


pinion of the present Governor, even the 
9 


, 


The DAILY NEWS of August 7, 1902, says :—‘‘ This book ought to have for its sub-title ‘ The Acts of a Modern Apostle.’ Mr. Lovett has given us a picture of a strong and brave 
man, who knew no fear, courted not the praise of men, and calmly faced death when his hour came. It is the best missionary biography that has appeared during the last twenty years. 


” 


It is a book that will live and take rank as a missionary classic. 





BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


EIGHTH EDITION, completing 16,000 Copies. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Also in Handsome Binding for Presentation, padded paste grain, gilt line, round corners, 
gilt edges, gold roll, 6s. net. 


THOUGHTS for the SUNDAYS of the YEAR. 
By Dr. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Bishop of Durham. 


The OUTLOOK says :—‘‘ It contains much which Churchmen of every schocl may 
study with profit.” 

The GLOBE says :—‘‘ Marked by simplicity, directness, and freshness. Whatever his 
topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the purely commonplace.”’ 

The GUARDIAN says :—“ Devout readers will find here ‘ refreshment’ to their hearts 
and souls in many varieties of spiritual experience.” 

The RECORD says :—‘‘ There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some 
wise direction, some searching or some bracing thought.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD says :—* Thoughtful, wholesome, stimulating.” 





A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON. 
READY APRIL 24. 
Uniform with the Bishop of Durham’s ‘ Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.’ 


YOUTH and DUTY. ‘Sermons to Harrow School 


Boys. By the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON, D.D., Canon of Westminster, some- 
time Head Master of Harrow, Author of ‘I Believe,’ &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 256 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“T BELIEVE.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


The GUARDIAN says :—“ The instructions are given in exceedingly clear and simple 
language, they are vigorously and earnestly expressed, and they glow with the intense 
conviction of the teacher in the truth of his words. The nature of belief, the great truths 
of creation, redemption, and sanctification, the existence of the Catholic Church and the 
blessings which God gives to its members form the substance of the book.” 





SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ROADS FROM ROME. A Series of Personal 


Narratives. Compiled by Rev. CHARLES 8S. ISAACSON, M.A., Rector of Harding- 
ham, Norfolk. With a Preface by the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 

The RECORD says :—‘‘‘ Roads from Rome’ is indeed an informing book. It is written, 
too, in a spirit of Christian courtesy, and should do much to open the eyes of those who are 
captivated by the illusions of the Roman System.” 

The ENGLISH CHURCHMAWN says :—‘ A timely volume—a counterblast to the some- 
what boastful advertisement of perverts to Rome issued about a year ago under the auspices 
of Cardinal Vaughan, entitled ‘ Roads to Rome.’” 

The /RJSH TIMES says:—‘' It is gratifying that the narratives are written without 
bitterness, and with an entire absence of that odium theologicum which so often mars similar 
records. The book affords ample evidence of the truth of Dr. McCabe’s statement that the 
trend of theological thought, both clerical and lay, is quite as much from as towards the 
Roman Communion.” 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 


ATHANASII DE INCARNATIONE VERBI 


DEI. Athanasius on the Incarnation of the Word of God. An English Translation, 
with an Introduction, Synopsis, and Notes. By T. HERBERT BINDLEY, M.A. 
D.D., Principal of Codrington College, Barbados. 


Athanasius, the great champion of the faith in the fourth century, wrote this classic 
just before the outbreak of the struggle of the Church with Arianism. The famous treatise 
is full of deep spiritual earnestness and loyal devotion to the Eternal Word of God. The 
argument turns upon the solidarity of mankind—the oneness of the human race and its 
incorporation in Christ by virtue of the Incarnation. It is distinctly refreshing and helpful, 
amid the many unsatisfactory theories of the Atonement which are current in the present 
day, to perceive how thoroughly Scriptural is the line of thought adopted by the great 
Greek theologian. The translation has been once again thoroughly revised, and in parts 
rewritten, by Dr. Bindley. In the future, as in the past, the work will doubtless continue 
to give most timely help to ministers in their reading, and to theological students in 
preparing for examinations. 





READY APRIL 24. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


A MIRACLE OF MODERN MISSIONS. 
The Story of Matula, a Congo Convert. 
By JOHN BELL, Baptist Missionary, Wathen, Congo, 


With a Commendatory Preface by 
ALFRED. HENRY BAYNES, the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


With 7 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. 





READY APRIL 24. Long 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


A SAILOR APOSTLE. 
A Story of the Sea, Founded on Fact. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
Author of ‘The Cruise of the Cachelot,’ ‘With Christ at Sea,’ &c. 

In ‘A Sailor Apostle’ Mr. Bullen describes in his own vivid way the conversion of a 
young sailor while visiting the home of his companion in Yorkshire. The hero sails for the 
South Seas, is wrecked on a savage island, and acquires a strong influence over the natives, 
whom he instructs in the Gospel. 





READY APRIL 24. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


‘NEATH PALM AND PINE. 


By A. G. PENNY, 
Of the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 


With 4 Illustrations from Photographs. 


STEADFAST UNTO DEATH; 
Or, Martyred for China. 


Memorials of Thomas Wellesley and Jessie Pigott. 
By C. A. PIGOTT. 
With 7 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

This volume tells the life story of Mr. and Mrs. Pigott and their son Wellesley, all three 
of whom were cruelly massacred at Tai Yaun Fu on July 9, 1900. In it is clearly set forth 
the deep and stron sy experience out of which sprang that missionary enthusiasm 
which led Mr. ond lee. igott both to leave luxurious homes and to devote themselves to 
the hard toil of Christian workers in Shan-Si. 





READY APRIL 24. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


A DOCTOR and his DOG in UGANDA. From 


the Letters and Journal of A. R. COOK, B.A. M.D. B.Se., Medical Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society. Edited by Mrs. E. B. COOK, Author of ‘Steps to the 
Throne of Grace,’ &c. With a Preface by EUGENE STOCK, Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and 7 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. 
Mr. EvGeNe StTock says :—‘‘ With sincere pleasure I commend this little book. A 
great deal has been published from time to time on Uganda and the Uganda Mission, but 
this is the first book recounting the experiences of a medical missionary. 





A NEW STORY BY AMY LE FEUVRE. 
JILL’S RED BAG. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, 
Author of ‘ Probable Sons,’ ‘ Teddy’s Button,’ &c, 
With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by Alfced Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


This new story is in Miss Le Feuvre’s happiest style. Full of vivacity andinterest. Not 
a dull page in it. : 





London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, Incorporated, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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